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~ Our Sheet and its Price. 


The first volume of the Cultivator was published at 
twenty-five cents a year; the subsequent three volumes 
at fifty cents; and for the fifth and sixth, we have 
charged one dollar a volume. Many of our origina! 
subscribers have probably thought, that we have been 
extortionate in advancing our price, and that our pro. 
fits are now unreasonable. A plain statement of facts 
is due alike to them and ourself. 

The first volume contained no cuts. The cuts of our 
present volume will cost us, probably, $300; and the 
first volume run us in debt nearly $600. But the exhi- 
bit of the quantity of matter, and the price of paper— 
the type setting and paper being the prominent items of 
expense—will show something of the relative profits, 
under the different prices which we have charged for 
the Cultivator. Taking printer’s computation, and dis- 
regarding fractions, 

A No. of our Ist volume, at 25c. contained 50,000 ems. 
* 2d volume, at 50c......... 76,000 ems. 

i 6th volume, at $1,........ 160,000 ems. 

while the price of the paper has correspondingly ad- 
vanced, until it is now $8.50 the ream; the larger page, 
and the smaller type requiring stouter and finer paper. 

It will thus be seen, that our expense for type-setting, 
paper and cuts, for our sixth volume is more than quad- 
ruple what it was for our first volume, and more than 
double what it was for the second volume. We gain 
something in the press-work and mailing, and our sub- 
scribers gain in postage—paying no more now than they 
formerly did for a quarter, or a half, of what they now 
receive. 

Comparatively speaking, the agricultural journals of 
our country are the cheapest periodicals that are pub- 
lished any where; and as to their superior utility, in 
promoting the substantial interests of our country, we 
entertain nota doubt. Take, for comparison of con- 
tents, one of the literary quarterly journals, say the 
North American. This contains, in a number, 248 pa- 
ges, or 1,000 in a year, and about 1,000 ems in a page— 
giving an aggregate of 1,000,000 of ems. The Culti- 
vator gives in a year about 2,000,000 ems, or double. 
The North American is five dollars a year—the Culti- 
vator one dollar a year. ‘To correspond with the price 
of the North American Review, according to the quan- 
tity of matter it contains, the price of the Cultivator 
should be ten dollars a year. Surely no one can here- 
alter complain of price, however light they may value 
the matter. And we beg our readers to notice, that the 
Cultivator is now printed upon a beautiful new type. 





The Agriculturai State of Scotland. 


And what has that to do with American husbandry? 
it may be asked. Much, we reply. We may learn, 
from what Scotland was,and what she is, inagriculture, 
many useful lessons in farming. We may learn our 
own errors in practice; and, i! we are not too proud, 
or too conceited, we may learn, from Scotch lessons in 
farming how to correct them—we may learn from them 
how to double, at least, the products of our agricultural 
labor. The history of Scotch agriculture, for the last 
fifty years, is invaluable to every farmer who would 
improve his practice. History is wisdom, teaching by 
example. 

We find a valuable essay in the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, showing what Scotland was, 
and what she ts, in regard toher agriculture. She was, 
in 1784, two years after the close of our revolution, as 
poor as a church mouse. She is now, perhaps, the rich- 
est, in agricultural products, of any portion of Great- 
Britain, at least so far as regards her arable lands.— 
The writer describes the face of the country, at the 
middle of the last century, “no better than that ofa 


“* Bleak are thy hills of north, 
Not fertile are thy plains, 
Bare-legged are thy nymphs, 
And bure are thy swains.” 
** In 1784, a few gentlemen, full of zeal for their country, 
and it may be a littie love of society, formed themselves in- 
to a sort of hole and corner club, in a coffee-house called the 
Exchange, situated in the court of that name, near ‘the 
market cross of Edinburgh.’ Here, in the enjoyment of 
agreeable conversation and a good supper, did those wor- 
thies talk over plans for the amelioration of the Highlands, 
and from this nucleus arose the now widely extended and 
powerful Highland Society.” * * * ‘'To say what was 
the state of agriculture in Scotland, at the date of the forma- 
tion of the Highland Society, would, to treat of it minutely, 
require greater scope than the limits of a periodical admit.” 
nm 7 * nm 





“‘ But, to take one sweep over hill and dale, corn-field and 
meadow, we may at once pronounce the agriculture of Scot- 
land, at that period, to have been wretched—execrably bad 
in all its localities! Hardly any wheat was attempted to 
be grown; oats full of thistles was the standard crop, and 
this was repeated on the greater part of the arable land, 
while it would produce twice the seed thrown into it;—tur- 
nips, as part of the rotation of crops, were unknown; few 
potatoes were raised, and no grass seeds or clover were sown. 
The whole manure of the farm being put on a little bit of 
ground near the farmstead, and there they grew some barley 
of the coarse sort, termed ‘ bere,’ wherewith to make ban- 
nocks, broth and small beer, or peradventure, if the farm lay 
at the foot of the Grampians, to brew a portion of ‘ moun- 
tain dew!’ Since the writer can recoilect, a great part of 
the summer was employed in the now feitile shire of Fife, 
in pulling thistles out of the oats, and bringing them home for 
the horses, or mowing the rushes and other aquatic plants 
that grew on the bogs around the homestead. Such was the 
state of Scotland, with but little appearance of amendment, 
up to 1792.” 

The general out'ine of this picture of wretched hus- 
bandry is suited to the present condition of many dis- 
tricts on the eastern borders of our country, though the 
filling up of the picture would require to be somewhat 
different. 

“Time, with her ‘ceaseless wing,’ had now brought in 
another century, and on the arrival of the nineteenth, the 
richer part of the low country had put on another aspect.— 
Beautiful ficlds of wheat were to be seen—drilled green crops 
and clean fallows every where abounded—the bogs had dis- 
appeared—the thistles no longer existed. In the Lothians, 
all this was carried on toa great extent. ‘The farmers for- 
got themselves—they were coining money, and ‘ light come, 
light go,’ was their motto. ‘They went on in the most reck- 
less manner—they began to keep greyhounds, to be members 
of coursing clubs, subscribed to the ‘silver cup,’ or * puppy 
stakes,’ and yelped the same note of tolly as their betters in 
birth, their equals in extravagance and vice. ‘Then followed 
yeomanry races—the good sturdy nag that would be of use 
at a time in the operations of the farm, was exchanged for a 
blood weed, and on market-day, instead of rational conversa- 
tion about matters connected with their own calling, they be- 
gan to talk ‘dnowimyg/y’ about the turf. At this time, that is, 
from 1810 to 1814, the agricultural horizon was the brightest; 
the gas was fully up, the nation was alive, all was activity 
and business.” * * * 

But at this time the battle of Waterloo came, and 
with it peace and low prices. I’armers could not sus- 
tain their extravagance—they had been unable to bear 
prosperity—and their farms fell into the hands of more 
prudent managers. We have seen much of the same 
routine of industry, extravagance and poverty, among 
the farmers of our own country. Not willing to “let 
well enough alone,” they have embarked in speculation, 
or in pursuits to which they were strangers, and have 
gone into extravagances and follies, to ape the great, 
which their means did not warrant, and which neither 
their comfort nor the welfare of their children required. 
The consequence often has been, that, like the indis- 
creet Scotch farmer, their lands have come into the pos- 
session of more prudent managers. 

But though Scotch farmers failed, from not knowing 
how to bear prosperity, Scotch husbandry did not retro- 
grade. 

“In 1815, the turnip husbandry had got a firm hold in the 
country—the benetit accruing from it Was so apparent, that 
no convulsion in the market prices could make the farmers 
forsake it.” 

Yet the culture was limited, owing first to the want 
of manure to feed the turnip crop, destined to fatten the 
farm stock ; and 2dly, tothe expense of driving their cattle 
toa distant market. Two discoveries remoyed these 
impediments. The first, “the most important,” says 
our author, “that ever occurred in the annals of agri- 
culture, viz. that of bone-dust,” and the second, the ap- 
plication of steam, by our countryman, Fulton, to the 
propelling of vessels, which enabled the Seotch farmer 
to transport his fat animals to Smithficld market, at a 
moderate expense. “So palpable was the benefit to be 
derived from the use of bone manure, that in a few 
years there was not a farmer who did not avail himself 
of it. The farmers could now grow turnips to any ex- 
tent, and the bare fallow was exploded.” We have bone- 


of fertility, which the farmer is shy of buying and using. 
We have tried them all, and are satisfied both of their 
utility, and the economy of their application, especially 
upon naturally dry or well drained soils. They add 
much to the products of agricultural labor, without any 
thing like a corresponding outlay. The Scotch farmer 
could now grow turnips to any extent. He could fatten 
upon these his stock: and he could send this stock to 
market at a trivial expense, for the “steam engine had 
become his drover.” 

But another—a third improvement followed, which 
we have yet to learn the value of—we mean furrow 
draining, on flat and tenacious soils. Hear what our 
author says upon this subject :— 

‘*No man holding land ought to be ignorant of the thorough 
or Deanston drain. Mr. Smith, deeply engaged in the cot- 
ton spinning trade, could not procure a fall of water on the 
river Teith, ten miles west of the castle of Sterling, without 
renting along with it a considerable portion of very bad and 
wet land. Not liking to have a heavy rent to pay for such 
trash, Mr. Smith turned his powerful mind to the subject, 
and perceiving the folly of throwing away large sums of 
money on deep and useless drains, with all the stuff of tap- 
ping and boring, to catch the water as it were a wild beast 
for whieh gins and traps must be laid, hit on the idea of mak- 
ing drains in parallel lines in the hollow of every ridge, cut- 
ting them to the depth of thirty iaches, filling them with 
small stones half-way to the surface, above this putti g a 
green turf reversed, and replacing the mould. Followin up 
his first discovery by ploughing deep, he has now a farm of 
the finest land ever seen; and so convinced is the writer of 
the utility of this mode of draining, that each year he has 
been increasing the quantity he has made, and during th 
last twelve months has put in above fifteen miles. Nor is 
the Deanston drain confined to those parts of the country 
where stone or gravel can be procured; the same system 
can be and is followed with the same effect, by using the 
Marquis of Tweeddale’s tile; or even the poorest farmer, 
who has not capital to undertake costly improvements, can 
fertilize his farm by making the thirty inch drains and filling 
them with brushwood. It is perfectly wonderful to behold 
the mighty change this thorough-drain system is making in 
the different parts of the country where it is in operation 
wet land is made dry, poor weeping clays are converted iiito 
turnip-soil, and even what would formerly have been ac- 
counted dry is advanced in quality, Whole parishes in the 
vicinity of Stirling are completely transformed from unsight- 
ly marshes into beautiful and rich wheat-fields, and where 
the plough could searcely be driven for slush and water, we 
see heavy crops per acre and heavy weight per bushel, the 
quantity and the quality alike improved.” * * * 

“It is the greatest quantity produced at the cheapest rate 
that will ever make a prosperous trade. If wheat is low in 
price, the farmer must bestir himself.” * * * “Let him 
remember that if he can but grow one or two quarters more 
per acre, he will be in a better position, even with the low 
price, than he was before.” * * * 

In speaking of the Highland Society, the writer enu- 
merates the following means whieh that society adopted 
as contributing largely to the mighty advance of the 
agriculture of Scotland :— 

“In the days of its youth and feebleness, the Highland 
Society sent the leaven of the turnip husbandry into all the 
glens and siraths of the north, by offers of small prizes to cer- 
tain Highland parishes; and the same may be said as to the 
growth of clover and the finer grasses. As it advanced in 
strength, (as to numbers and as tu cash,) attention was turned 
to premiums for stock; then came offers of reward to men of 
science to discover better implements and machines, to dimi- 
nish friction andconsequently draught, such as in the thrash 
ing mill and other parts of agricultural machinery. Still ad 
vaneing in the seale of intellect and of science, premiums 
were offered for essays to bring to light the facts connected 
with chemistry and natural philosophy; and, under the auspi- 
ces of the society, was set up the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, a work which has been the vehicle of conveying so 
much useful information to the agriculturist, that, we humbly 
venture to say, it ought to appear on the table nud book- 
shelf of every farmer's parlor. After this, the great stock- 
shows were resolved upon, as another link of union between 
the society and the practical farmer, at the same time throwing 
aside all paltry feeling, and making them open to stock from 
both sides of the Tweed, [7. e. from England as well as Scot- 
land. ] How well they have succeeded, let the last one at 
Glasgow bear witness. [This was the most splendid show 
of fine cattle ever exhibited.] — Nor has the society forgotten 
the beauty of the country, as the premiums offered in regard 
to planting trees and such-like subjects fully testify; and to 
sum up all, it may be said, the Highland Society has been a 
‘point Capp,’ a rallying point, to which the agriculturists 
of Scotland might look, and a fostering mother to all who, 
although strong in talent, were weak in interest to make it 
public. An ardent lover of the plough and all that can speed 
it, the writer of this article would advise the society of Fn- 
gland [and all other agricultural societies who would be use- 
ful to their country,] to look into the annals of the Highland 
Society, and from them to cull whatever may be of use 
in the advancement of the delightful science, the culture of 
the fields. 





_ ————‘* ‘the men 

Whom nature's works can charm, with God himeelf 
Hold converse; grow familior day by day 

With his conceptions, act upon his plans, 








bleak howling wilderness,” and well, he adds, might 
the poet at the inn window indite— 


dust, and poudrette, and other newly discovered means 


And form to his the relish of their souls.’ ” 
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The Highland Society have this year offered prizes 
to the amount of $17,000, under the following classifica- 
tion :— 

Class I.—Agricultural machinery, 500 sovereigns and 
a gold and silver medal. 

Class I1.—Essays and reports on various subjects, 
embracing thirty-one subjects of high interest to the 
farmer, viz: 

1. Geological surveys. 

2. Reports on coal districts. 

3. Mines and minerals. 

4. Products of peat moss, &c. 

5. Comparison between different kinds of manure in 
raising potatoes. 

6. Extended application of water and other power to 
farm purposes. 

7. Comparative efticacy of the two modes of thorough- 
draining. 

8. Reports on irrigation. 

9. Forest planting. 

10. Sheep pastures at high elevations. 

11. Improved sheep salve. 

12. On crossing the Cheviot with the New Leicester 


m. 

13. Cultivation of the recently introduced cereal and 
other grains. 

14: Feeding farm horses on raw and prepared food. 

15, Early rearing and fattening of lambs. 

16. Insects injurious to agricultural plants. 

17. Insects injurious to forest trees. 

18. Comparative nutritive properties of grasses. 

19. Extirpating ferns from pastures. 

20. Thorougk-draining. 

21. Subsoil ploughing of thorough-drained land. 

22. Mole plough. 

23. Experiments with manures. 

24. Analysis of bone or rape dust. 

25. On the effects of altitude on vegetation. 

26. Feeding of cattle. 

27. Forests of larch. 

28. On raising improved varieties of grains. 

29. Reports on improved rural economy abroad. 

30. Honorary premium for reports on certain districts 
in Scotland, 

31. Investigation of certain points connected with the 
science of agriculture, viz: 

An essay or memoir explaining, on scientific prin- 
ciples, the mode in which soil operates in produc- 
ing or facilitating the germination and growth of 
vegetables. 

An essay or memoir describing and proving, on 
scientific principles, what is the best admixture of 
the ordinary elements of soil, for promoting the ger- 
mination and growth of particular vegetables. 

Anessay or memoir describing, on scientific prin- 
ciples, the mode in which lime operates in render- 
ing the soil better adapted for the germination and 
growth of particular vegetables. 

An essay or memoir explaining, on scientific 
principles, the effect of drainage, in altering the 
constitution or qualities of the soil, and increasing 
its fertility. 

An essay or memoir, showing the nature of the 
atmospheric influences on soil, in promoting its fer- 
tility, including the modification of these influen- 
ces arising from heat and cold, dryness and moist- 
ure. 

Class IIl.—Waste lands—their improvement by til- 
lage. 

Class [V.—Crops and culture. 

Class V.—Pastures—their management. 

Class VI.—Live stock—district competitors. 

Class VII.—Products of live stock—butter and cheese. 

Class VIII.—The best kept cottages and cottage gar- 
dens. 

Class IX.—Woods and plantations. 

Class X.—General show of live stock and agricultural 
meeting at Inverness. 

Having shown, by our quotations, something of the 
vast extent of the recent improvements in the agricul- 
ture of Scotland, and the influence which its agricultu- 
ral society has had in promoting these improvements, 
we have given the above sketch of their premiums, as 
indicating the means they have adopted, and are adopting, 
to bring about this great and salutary change—to show 
how vast a field they occupy—and the great bearing 
which science is made to have in the improvement of 
the soil, and in the operations of the farm. 





Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society. 

Although we consider our practice in reclaiming wet 
grounds, as very defective, and not managed upon sci- 
entific principles—neither so economical as to ultimate 
profits, or permanent in improvementas it might be—yet 
the advantages are so palpable, even under our defec- 
tive mode of management, as to make it the interest of 
every farmer, who possesses grounds of this descrip- 
tion, immediately to commence this branch of improve- 
ment. 

The Essex County Agricultural Society have wisely 
turned their attention to this matter, and made it the 
subject of premiums. In the pamphlet under conside- 
ration, we find five claimants for the prize; and we 
propose to give an abstract of two of these communica- 
tions, by way of inducing others to commence the like 
improvements, as matter of profit, as well as promotive 
of health, and of the beauty of rural scenery. For there 
are few things more obnoxious to health than stagnant 
waters, and there is nothing more disgusting to the 


eye, in an old settled district, than noisome swamps and 
marshes. 

Timothy H. Brown, attacked a swamp of between 
five or six acres, in Saugus, the mud in which was from 
two to twelve feet deep, and which was so thickly co- 
vered with briers and bushes, that a dog would have 
found difficulty in passing through it—and so many 
stumps and logs that the plough could not enter the 
soil, though it had been dry. It was of course worth 
nothing in its then condition. He cut and burnt the 
brush, dug out the stumps and roots, and reversed the 
turf, by hand labor, and dug adrain. In the winter 
following, he drew off the logs and stumps, harrowed 
the ground thoroughly, in the spring, when but a few 
inches of the surface was thawed, and about the first 
of May, planted potatoes. His crop was 927 bushels. 
His logs and stumps were converted into charcoal.— 
The land is now, says Mr. Brown, in a state that I can 
plough itat pleasure. Mr. Brown states the debtor and 
credit account of the improvement as below. 

VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 


Proceeds of coal in 1837,..... RE ES $166 40 

do do ES ren 333 33 
Value of crop of potatoes, at 50c..........+. - 463 50 
Value of ashes for manure, ..........--++-- » 7500 
Value of wood sold,........seeeeesereeeseee 50 00 
Value of wood used, ........eeecceeereece - 50 00 


Increased value of the land, it being now worth 
$125 an acre, and originally worth only $12 
ON RETE,.. ceccccccvccocsocs errr errr rs -» 565 00 


$1,703 23 





EXPENSE OF IMPROVEMENT. 
Levelling and clearing the land,... $504 00 
Carting the wood and roots,...... 35 00 


Harrowing, &c......ssseeeeeeeee2 1200 
Planting, hoeing, harvesting, &c... 117 00 
Coaling in 1837,.......eeeeeeee. - 4000 
Coaling in 1838,........ eeeseeeee 100 00 


808 00 


Profit by the improvement, ........... $895 23 


William Osborn, Jr. made an experiment upon four 
acres of like conditioned swamp, in the same town, 
commencing in the autumn of 1837. He adopted much 
the same course as Mr. Brown in clearing the land, and 
run a ditch around the piece, and four ditches across it, 
three feet deep and four feet wide. He put ondifferent 
crops, as indicated in the following statement of his 
expenses and value of his crops. 

CROPS. 











320 bushels potatoes, at 60c.............065 - $196 20 
54 do rye, at $1.25, ..... er err . 6 87 
84 do COFR, AE G1... cvccoccs scocceces ° 8 50 
100 do ruta baga,at 30c......... asnesie - 30 00 
20 cwt. hay,...ccc.cees dotbketsenkeeyevuls » 1200 
50 dozen cabbages, at 50c.....-... eee ewes - 25 00 

2,000 Ibs. squashes, ..........-+ S6sternsees - 20 00 
Value of fuel,...... pnraaete., emee Pe ee 25 00 

$323 57 
EXPENSE. 

Cost of land,...... inane wahei-awe «e+. $25 00 

Labor, per contract,...........+. «+. 86 50 

94 days by help on farm,........+++. 70 50 

Seed potatoes,........ccseesescece «. 15 00 

Rye and grass seed,.............5- o 87 

Six cords manure, at $5,....... eoseee 30 00 

Two casks lime,........e-+eeeeeee -- 200 

22 days’ labor, gathering crops,...... - 16 50 

246 67 








Nett profit,...... $77 90 

And the land in the bargain, probably worth $400 
more. 

Experiments with manures —We subjoin the report of 
the committee upon this branch of farm economy. It 
contains suggestions which are of great value; and where 
manure sells for $5a cord, as itdces in Essex, no branch 
of farm economy is entitled to higher consideration. 

‘The Committee report:—That they consider the subject 
of the making and application of manures, one of the great- 
est importance to the agricultural interest. Manure and la- 
bor are to the farmer, what capital and credit are to the mer- 
chant. With them, well applied, the one will add barn to 
barn, the other store house to store house, till there shall be 
no room to contain their several wealth; without them they 
must soon suspend operations, and their farms and their 
ships pass into the hands of more skilful and industrious 
owners, 

‘*Many farmers think they cannot afford to purchase ma- 
nure, and the price does seem disproportioned to the imme- 
diate profits; but no farmer will say that he cannot afford to 
make the most of what he has, and to apply it to the best 
advantage. Many take an honest pride in being able to say, 
1 have raised so many hundred bushels of corn, or so many 
tons of hay; now to be able to say I have made five hundred 
loads of manure, is just 2s much a matter of boasting, for 
manure will make corn, and hay, and other valuable products, 
if it be only judiciously applied. Put in the seed and the 
manure, and the gratcful soil will make you a liberal return. 
Itis held to be true by experienced farmers, that he who 
doubles the expense of labor and manure, will increase his 
profits and products in nearly a four-fold proportion. In 
other words, the man who spends half his time upon his 
farm, and skims over one hundred acres of lund and gleans 
from it fifty bushels of corn and twenty tons of hay, if he 
should devote his whole energies to his farm and improve 
his means of making manure, might raise nearly two hun- 
dred bushels of corn and eighty tons of hay. 

‘*Some have, in their natural situation and proximity to 





the sca-board, greater facilities for making and obtaining ma- 


nure, but every substance of animal and vegetable matter 
can be mixed with the soil in such a manner as to increase 
the fertility of the earth; and even the difierent soils may be 
mingled so as to produce the same effect. 

The quantity of manure a farmer uses, is a pretty fair 
criterion by which to judge his character. In Plymouth co. 
where a premium is awarded to the man who makes the 
greatest number of loads, a most worthy and truly respectable 
farmer, the last year, reached the very enviable eminence of 
798 loads; the lowest competitor claimed for 350 loads, and 
his must be allowed to be an improving character. William 
Clark, Jr. of Northampton, in his statement to the Hampshire, 
Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Society, represents that 
he keeps an average stock of eight swine, three horses, and 
eight oxen and cows; from this stock, with the skilful use of 
all his advantages, which are not superior to those of many 
of our farmers, he made from June, 1837, to June, 1838, 920 
loads, an honorable monument to his intelligence and indus- 
try, which compensates in utility and solid value for what it 
may want in taste and splendor. Mr. Clark used for com- 
post, 300 loads of sods and soil and 247 loads of swamp muck. 
His yards were supplied with corn stalks and refuse hay du- 
ring the winter, and brakes and weeds in the summer, and 
cleared out twice during the year. It might be suppos- 
ed that manure so made could possess but little of the quick- 
ening and strengthening principles, but those who have vi- 
sited his farm and seen his fields burdened with their heavy 
crops, are satisfied that Mr. Clark knows how to make ma- 
nure and to apply it, and that his fields acknowledge their 
obligation and pay their due return. Mr. Clark, from such 
manure, has raised more than one thousand bushels of corn 
in @ year. 

“The committee award to Daniel Putnam, of Danvers, for 
the satisfactory experiment and the full and explicit state- 
ment made by him, a premium of twenty dollars. 

‘‘They recommend that Mr. Putnam’s statement and the 
letter addressed by Joseph How, Esq. of Methuen, to the 
committee, be published. For the committee, 

“ DANIEL P. KING. 

“* Topsfield, December 25, 1838.” 

[The letters of Messrs. Putnam & How in our next.] 





Notes on New-Jersey Farming. 

A recent visit to New-Jersey, has enabled us to see 
more of its husbandry than we have before witnessed 
in passing across the state by the ordinary routes of 
travel, and to judge better of its capacities for agricultu- 
ral improvement. The few remarks which we have to 
offer, are the result of incidental observations which 
we were enabled to make on our passage from Newark 
to Trenton, and from Burlington, through Bordentown, 
Haightstown, Fre hold, Shrewsbury and Middletown to 
Keyport on Amboy Bay. 

New-Jersey is very advantageously situated for mar- 
keting the products of her soil. Surrounded, except on 
her northern border, by navigable waters, with several 
boatable streams coming from the interior, and two 
canals and two rail-roads extending from her eastern to 
her western border, the agricultural productions of the 
state, may be sent to either New-York or Philadelphia 
in a few hours, and converted into money; and a great 
many farm productions, which are perishable, or which 
would not bear the expense of ordinary inland trans- 
portation, are thus rendered sources of immediate and 
substantial profit. Thus, for instance, the fruits and 
garden productions of the valley of the Delaware, 
where the season is earlier than on the Atlantic border, 
are sent off in the afternoon, by the rail-road, and are 
in the New-York market the next morning before sun- 
rise, in excellent condition. We returned, a part of 
the route, in what is termed the truck train, which, be- 
fore it reached Haightstown, or the half-way station, 
consisted of eighteen cars, filled principally with me- 
lons, peaches, and other garden truck. The facilities 
for transporting lime, marl, manure, &c. are equally 
advantageous. 

The soil of those parts of New-Jersey through which 
we passed, is mostly sandy, frequently with a tenacious 
subsoil. The surface in the interior, is gently undulat- 
ing, but more so near the eastern and western borders ; 
while a ridge, extending from southwest to northeast, 
may in some parts be called hilly. Many of the lands 
are consequently too much saturated with water in the 
spring, and in wet summers, for profitable husbandry. 
When laid dry, these lands are wonderfully improved 
by the application of lime or marl, aided by ordinary 
manures. We were shown a farm of this character, 
which the present owner purchased a few years since 
at seven dellars an acre, and which he had since drain 
ed, marled, &c. and which was now considered worth 
$125 an acre. We examined the crops on another farm, 
and they were fine, which a short time since was pur- 
chased for about the same price, and which is now 
estimated to be worth $100 an acre. It may be still 
much improved by underdrains and a further applica- 
tion of fertilizing materials. 

The defects in New-Jersey farming seem to have 
been the same as have too generally prevailed in all the 
Atlantic states :—a system of continued cropping, with- 
out regard to draining, manuring or alternating crops. 
The fact seems to have been but little known, or little 
regarded in olden time, that plants, like animals, feed 
and fatten—not upon mere earths—but upon the orga- 
nic matters in the soil—and that every crop taken from 
a field diminishes its fertility. Another fault in New- 
Jersey, as well as in American farming generally, has 
been spreading the farming capital and farm labor over 
too broad a surface—-in cultivating one hundred acres 
poorly, instead of cultivating ten, twenty or thirty acres 
well—the returns and profits of the latter generally ex- 
ceeding those of the former, of which New-Jersey her- 
self exhibits many notable and highly commendable 





examples. Draining is essential, in many places, to 
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the healthy growth of clover, in which New-Jersey 
farming seems very deficient; and, indeed, all grass 
seeds are too much neglected. We saw several 
fields which had been cropt with corn and rye, and 
turned into pasture without grass seeds. We suspect 
that another defect in New-Jersey husbandry is, the 
small number of neat cattle which are reared and fat- 
tened. In this matter, the Jersey farmers might learn 
a useful lesson from the neighboring counties of Penn- 
sylvania, where lean cattle are purchased in autumn, 
and fattened upon roots and coarse grain, for the great 
markets. They leave upon the farm, the elements of 
fertility to the soil. If the products of the farm are 
consumed upon it, that is, the hay, straw and roots, 
and the dung carefully husbanded and applied, the fer- 
tility and profits of the farm will certainly, under a 
suitable alternation of crops, progressively increase.— 
But if these products are all carried off, and nothing 
returned, sterility will certainly ensue. Dung feeds 
crops, crops feed and fatten cattle, and cattle manufac- 
ture dung. We have another example to offer to our 
Jersey friends, of the facilities of enriching their Jands. 
We called upon a gentleman upon the confines of their 
state, W. A. Seeley, Esq. of Staten-Island, who has a 
farm of 200 acres, which he has brought into an excel- 
lent condition from an impoverished state. His crops 
were all well manured and fine, and he showed us piles 
of surplus manure, estimated to contain 2,500 loads, 
composed of yard dung, peat earth, peat ashes, sea- 
weed and fish, all furnished by his own farm and his 
own shores. Such is the effect of capital and skill ju- 
diciously applied. We will not say we saw the best 
corn growing upon these grounds—but we think we 
saw as good as we saw any where in New-Jersey. The 
Jersey and Dutton corn were growing side by side; and 
we are promised a statement of their relative products. 

The means of fertilizing the lands of New-Jersey are 
abundant, the facilities of procuring them great, and 
a disposition to employ them rapidly extending. We 
saw near the boatable waters great quantities of lime, 
marl, green sand, oyster shells, ashes and manure, and 
in many places mar! pits which had been extensively 
excavated, and were told that the use of all these fer- 
tilizing materials was sensibly increasing. 

The Morus Multicaulis is at present the staple pro- 
duct of New-Jersey, particularly about the cities and 
villages. On asking a grower near Burlington, what 
portion of the land in that vicinity was appropriated to 
the growth of this plant, he replied, between a third 
and a quarter. Many gentlemen have made fortunes 
by the sale of the trees and buds, and many, very many, 
expect to make fortunes in a like way, and some by 
feeding worms. We saw several extensive cocooneries, 
but principally, at present, appropriated to the produc- 
tion of eggs, which have borne a very high price.— 
Lands have let for $50 an acre, for raising the multi 
caulis. There are considerable failures in the crop, 
owing to the unfavorable spring, the plants having ge- 
nerally been grown from single buds. Actual sales 
have been made at 15, 20 and 25 cents. We heard of 
none being sold higher. The plants are from one to 
five feet high. In Virginia and Maryland, sales are 
said to have been made at 34, 50 and 100 cents. We 
saw at Haightstown, many of the multicaulis grafted, at 
the ground, upon the white mulberry. Their growth 
had beensurprising. We measured some on the grounds 
of Mr. Coward, which had grown, during the season, 
8 feet 4 inches. 

Lime is principally brought from Pennsylvania, and 
sold at 10 and 12 cents per bushel, slaked. It is ap- 
plied, in rather an effete state, at the rate of 50 to 100 
bushels an acre, the poorer land receiving the smaller, 
and the richer land the larger dressing. It is generally 
mixed with arable lands by the harrow. Its benefits 
are palpable; and the increase of the first crop often 
pays the outlay. 

Marl, which includes green sand as well as shell 
marl, abounds in Monmouth county. That procured 
from the southern border of the county is deemed best. 
The expense of dressing an acre at Shrewsbury, with a 
charge of twelve miles of land carriage, is from $15 to 
$20. Inferior qualities are procured there cheaper, 
though a greater dressing of these is required. It 
amply repays charges in the first crops, and permanent 
ly improves the land. 

Among other fertilizing materials, we saw barilla 
ashes, and the fleshings, hair and tan from morocco fac- 
tories, and great quantities of sea-weed, collected on the 
beach, and afterwards spread in the hog and cattle-yards. 
Sea-weed forms an important item of manure on the sea- 
board. We should be pleased to receive a communi- 
cation, from some gentleman familiar with the subject, 
as to the best mode of preparing it and applying it to 
the soil. 

Peaches are a profitable article of culture in the coun- 
try through which we travelled. The fruit is converti- 
ble into money in twenty-four hours after it is gathered. 
The profits would be far greater, if means could be 
adopted to prevent the early decay of the trees. The 
average continuance of a peach orchard is from six to 
eight years; and four crops of fruit are considered a 
liberal return. The disease which destroys the trees is 
termed the yellows. Would it not be commendable in 
the New-Jersey State Agricultural Society, which has 
just been organized, or even in the legislature of that 
state, to offer a bounty for the discovery of a cure or 
preventive of this disease? It is preferred by the peach 
growers to leave the trees without pruning, even in the 
nursery, that the branches may spread naturally. A 
Delaware peach grower practises cutting inthe branch- 





es, after they have borne two crops, and thereby gets 
newer and better bearing wood. By planting thick, and 
heading in a portion every year, alaveptety, the fruit 
is very much improved, without being sensibly dimi- 
nished. 

The extent of the peach plantations will seem extra- 
vagant to some of our northern readers. Many grow- 
ers have 10,000 trees, one 30,000; and at one place in 
Shrewsbury, there are 50,000 trees growing contiguous 
and forming as it were one magnificent orchard. 

Melons also constitute one of the staple products of 
some parts of New-Jersey. Sloop loads are daily taken 
to the New-York and Philadelphia markets, and sold 
at ten and twelve dollars a hundred. Some idea of the 
profits of the melon culture may be formed from data 
which we obtained at Keyport. 

P. Hopkins bought twelve acres of land, in 1837, in 
Middletown, for which he paid $30 per acre. In 1838, 
he put four acres in melons; his crop averaged $150 
peracre. He put the same in rye in the autumn, and 
in 1839, got 30 bushels the acre. And in the present 
year he put six other acres in melons, the average value 
of which is estimated at $150 to $200 peracre. The 
expense of lime, manure and fish was $32, and of la- 
bor $10 per acre. The account for the two years would 
therefore stand as below. 





Cost of 12 acres of !and, at $30,........... cooee 9360 
Cost of manure and labor on 10 acres, at $42..... 420 
Total outlay, ..........06. ccccee $780 

Receipts from melons, 4 ac. $150 per ac. in 1837, $600 
do do 6 §do do 1838, 900 

do from rye, 4 acres, 120 bushels,........ 120 
$1,620 

Deduct cost of land and charges,........ 600 





Nett profits in twe years, .............- $1,020 
and the land in the bargain. 

Green crop of Indian Corn.—N. Shotwell, of Rahway, 
has made an experiment with corn, as a green crop, 
which proved highly advantageous, and which, if we 
mistake not, affords a valuable suggestion to the farmer; 
as there is probably no green crop which will impart so 
much fertility to the soil as Indian corn. Mr. Shotwell 
sowed four acres with corn, broadcast, four bushels to 
the acre, at the usual planting time. When the corn 
was about breast high, he ploughed it under, affixing a 
chain to the whiffletrees, to break down the stalks; at 
the usual time, he sowed timothy seed, and obtained a 
greater crop of grass than he ever got after clover, buck- 
wheat, or other green crops. 

New mode of preserving Apples.—We were presented 
by our host, at Trenton, Aug. 10, with a pippin of last 
year’s growth, as crisp, juicy, and of as fine flavor as 
those we have eaten at midwinter; and on inquiry were 
told, that they had been kept in a tight cask in an ice- 
house. 

With regard to the state of society in New-Jersey, we 
are disposed, from the observation we were able to 
make, to think highly favorable of it. A greater equa- 
lity seems to exist among the inhabitants, and more 
good feeling and kind-heartedness towards each other, 
than is commonly witnessed. All seem to be well off 
to live; and there are few of those artificial or aristo- 
cratic distinctions which are the bane of social and 
friendly intercourse, and inimical to republican habits 
and institutions. 





Agricultural Geology. 

We are indebted to Prof. Jackson for his Third An- 
nual Report on the Geology of Maine, for which we 
tender him our thanks. We have commenced extract- 
ing from it, in to-day’s paper, an interesting article on 
agricultural geology, which cannot fail of being inte- 
resting to the enlightened reader. It furnishes another 
and a strong evidence of the great importance of esta- 
blishing professional schools of agriculture, as the most, 
if not the only, effectual means, of learning how tomanage 
our soils, and of developing their hidden riches. The 
main objection to establishing such schools has been, 
the want of competent instructors. Do we want better 
instructors for the scientific departraent than can be 
furnished from the geological corps of the several states? 
And as for practical instruction, we have certainly men 
enough competent to undertake to give it. And if we 
had not, the geologists, with their zeal to apply science 
to this all important business, would soon become prac- 
tical men. They are now working, hard working men 
—and many of them would delight in blending science 
with practice, in schools of instruction. Four years, 
the period often devoted, in schools, to acquire a know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, which Dr. Rush says makes 
learned fools, would suffice to make a young man fa- 
miliar with agricultural science, to give him the best 
practical instructions in the art or practice, and to fit 
him for the highest duties in civil life. And when he 
came forth from such an institution, upon the broad 
theatre of active life, he would not be as a light hid 
under a bushel, but would diffuse spirit, and knowledge, 
and improvement, all around him. 

Among other useful labors which Prof. Jackson has 
rendered to the agriculture of Maine, is the analysis of 
fifty-six specimens of limestone, taken from different 
localities, or quarries. Nearly every variety of lime- 
stone found in the state, he burnt in his laboratory, to 
know exactly how they burnt, the quality of lime that 
resulted, and the particular purposes for which they 
were fitted, as for agriculture, mortar, hydraulic uses, 





&e. These results are given in a tabular form, and 
show, at a glance, the constituent parts, and the rela- 
tive value for particular purposes of each specimen.— 
We will publish in our next, the Professor’s directions 
for constructing lime-kilns, and burning lime, with dia- 
grams of lime-kilns. 2 
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Quantity of rain and snow in 7 months of 1838, 24.83 inch. 
o do do 1839, 24.75 inch. 
Fair days in 7 months of 1838, .........+.+- --- 128 
do do eb -69+e0c0—sevecess 110 





Tropical Plants—Spices. 

Cinnamon, a tropical plant, growing in the East In- 
dies, and is Jargely cultivated in the island of Ceylon, 
where there are more than 16,000 acres in cinnamon 
plantations. The bark of larger shoots or thick branch- 
es is coarse, the finer kinds are obtained from the smal- 
ler or more delicate shoots. The best is thin, smooth, 
shining, and of a light yellow color, bends before break- 
ing, and is splintery in its fracture. 

Cassia.—The cassia of commerce is nuthing but an 
inferior quality of cinnamon. The finest cinnamon 
brings two dollars a pound, the second sort from one 
dollar thirty to one dollar fifty cents, and the third sort 
about a dollar. These are the pricesin England, where 
the duties are from twenty-two to seventy-five cents per 

ound, 

. Pepper grows on a perennial climbing plant. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, with a glossy surface, and have 
little smell or pungency. Small white flowers grow 
abundantly on all the branches, and these are succeeded 
by the berries, which are green when young, and become 
of a bright red when approaching maturity. They hang 
in large clusters, like bunches of grapes ; but the berries 
grow distinct, more in the manner of currants. It is 
raised in plantations of 500 to 1,000 plants, divided by 
hedges. Sumatra and the neighboring islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, produce the greatest abundance of 
this spice. . ; 

Ginger grows both in the East and West-Indies. It 
has a perennial root, with annual stems. The roots 
creep and extend under ground in joints, from each of 
which a slender stem shoots forth in spring, and attains 








* We are indebted for there data to Dr. T. R. Beck, Prin- 
cipal of the Albany Academy. 
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a height of two or three feet. On the top of the stalk 
is a scaly spike, from each of which scales a blue flower 
appears. When arrived at maturity, the root is taken 
up, and forms the ginger of commerce. It is afterwards 
ground in flour or other mills for use. 

Nutmeg and mace are the produce of the same plant. 
It has its male or barren flowers upon one tree, and fe- 
male or fertile flowers upon another, being a dicecious 
plant. The flowers are white, bell shaped, and grow 
at the extremities of the branches, two or three toge- 
ther. The embryo fruit lies at the bottom of the fe- 
male flower, like a little red knob, which afterwards ex- 
pands, and at the end of nine or ten months it has the 
appearance ofa peach. The outer coat is fibrous and 
hard, about half an inch thick; and when arrived at 
maturity, this bursts, and a membraneous covering of a 
fine red colour is seen, enveloping the thin black shell 
which encloses the kernel or nutmeg. This covering is 
the mace of commerce. The mace resembles a verdant 
net work; and, when collected, is left in the shade to 
dry, after which it is pressed closely in bags and export- 
ed. The shell of the nutmeg is hard, and is subjected 
to the heat of fire before being broken. The kernel 
thus shrivels up, and is then subjected to the action of 
lime and sea water to destroy the vegetating principle. 





Honey-Dew. 

George W. Johnson, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, after enumerating, and, as he supposes, 
disproving the several theories which ascribes the ho- 
ney dew upon plants, to insects and to the atmosphere, 
traces it, we think correctly, to a morbid state of the 
sap. He says— 

‘*Heat, attended by dryness of the soil, as during the 
drought of summer, is very liable to produce an unnatural 
exudation. ‘This is especially noticed upon the leaves of 
some plants, and is popularly known as honey-dew. It is 
somewhat analogous to that outbreak of blood which in such 
seasons is apt to occur to man, and arises from the increased 
action of the secretory and circulatory systems to which it 
affords relief. ‘There is this great and essential difference, 
that in the case of the plants, the extravasation is upon the 
surface of the leaves, and consequently in propertion to the 
extruded sap, is their respiration and digestion impaired.” 

The remedy which Mr. Johnson prescribes for this 
disease, for such it evidently is, isa solution of common 
saltand water, applied to a soil in which the plant is 
growing. For, says he, 

“If we admit that the irregular action of the sap is the 
cause of the disorder, then we can understand that a portion 
of salt, introduced into the juices of the plant, would natu- 
rally have a tendency to correct or vary any morbid tendency, 
either correcting the too rapid secretion of sap, stimulating it 
in promoting its regular formation, or preserving its fluidity. 
And that, by such a treatment, the honey-dew may be en- 
tirely prevented. 1 have often myself witnessed in my own 

arden, when experimentalizing with totally different objects. 
Thus I have seen plants of various kinds which have been 
treated with a weak solution of common salt and water to- 
tally escape the honey-dew, where trees of the same kind, 
growing in the same plot of ground, notso treated, have been 
inaterially injured by its ravages. I have noticed that stan- 
dard fruit trees, around which, at the distance of six or eight 
feet from the stem, I had deposited, at the depth of rf 
inches, a quantity of salt, to promote the general health and 
fruitfulness of the tree, according to the manner formerly 
adopted to some extent in the apple orchards of cider coun- 
tries, that these escaped the honey-dew, which infected ad- 
jacent trees, just as well as those which had been watered 
with salt and water. Iam of opinion that one ounce of salt 
(chloride of sodium,) to a gallon of water is quite power- 
ful enough for the intended purpose.” 





Economy of Fuel. 


We published in our second volume an abstract of 
Dr. Bull’s experiments with fuel, showing the quantity 
of heat produced by the several kinds of wood and coal, 
with many other facts of interest to the buyer and seller. 
Of Dr. Bull’s work, Prof. Silliman remarked, that it 
was “one of the most important contributions of science 
to the arts and domestic economy, which had been made 
in a long time in this country.” Mr, Witttam YArTEs, 
of Troy, has just published, ona broad sheet, a “Guide 
to economy in Fuel,” in which he has comprised ina 
tabular form, the result of Dr. Bull’s experiments, and ad- 
ded a scale of prices, which shows ata glance, the relative 
value of the different kinds of fuel, and which will ena- 
ble the purchaser to decide correctly which it is the 
most economical for him to buy, at the market prices. 
Say, for illustration, that if hickory wood is $8 the cord, 
the relative value of other kinds of fuel are as follows: 
White oak $6.88, white ash $6.54, white beech $5.52, 
hard maple $4.80, white elm $4.64, soft maple $4.32, 
button wood $4.16, pitch pine $3.65, white pine $3.59, 
Schuylkill coal $7.79 the ton, Lehigh $7.48, Lackawana 
$7.48, Rhode Island $5.41, Worcester $4.46, Liverpool 
coal $18.27 the 100 bushels, Richmond coal $17.42, 
hickory charcoal $14.11, maple $9.69, oak $9.01, pine 
$6.37, &c. &e. The scale is graduated for the prices of 
hickory from $6 to $12 acord. The table will be of 
great use to every buyer of fuel, who wishes to study 
economy in his purchases of this article, and is for sale 
atthe bookstores. It should be recollected by the seller, 
that wood, upon an average, loses 42 in 100 Ibs. by dry- 
ing. Hence the disadvantage of taking green wood to 
market. And the buyer should remember, that he loses 
13 per cent of the value of his wood by burning it when 
green. See vol. ii. p. 122, Cultivator. 





Sowing Evergreens. 
A correspondent on Rock River, Ill. writes us as fol- 
lows:—‘In the month of April, 1838, I took about half 








a bushel of Red Cedar seeds® tomy garden, poured them 
down, and mixed them with about four bushels of earth. 
This pile I mixed up and turned over four or five times 


during the summer. In April, 1839, I planted these 
seeds, dirt and all, in drills; every seed vegetated, and 
came up as wellas wheat. Many of the plants died by 
the dry weather, but millions were growing finely in 
July. 

The white cedar (Thuya orientalis,) seed, sown in 
the fall, vegetates and comes up the following spring.” 
This tree is usually called the Chinese arbor vite, and 
differs somewhat from the American species, bestknown 
by the name of white cedar. The American species 
grows tothe height of 45 to 50 feet, hasa beautiful foliage, 
and the timber is valuable for a great many purposes. 
The seed may be obtained in any quantity, and would 
be a valuable acquisition to the prairiewest. The tree 
likes a moist cold soil. 

* Probably cones, containing seeds. 


Crops, &c. in Virginia. 

A correspondent writes from Columbus, Va. July 29: 
“Our crops in this section, (Fluviana county, in the 
valley of James’ Kiver,) are chiefly corn, wheat and 
tobacco, which are cultivated on the three field rotation. 
Thus corn or tobacco, wheat and a year of rest in clo- 
ver, applying our manure in the spring to the corn or 
tobacco crops. The wheatcrop just harvested is an in- 
ferior one, in quantity and quality, having been much 
injured early in the spring, by the Hessian fly, and af- 
terwards more seriously attacked by swarms of the 
chinck-bug, together with rust in the late wheat, gave 
the crop the ‘coup de grace.’ Great apprehensions 
were entertained for the corn crop, from the swarms of 
the chinck-bug, which have always been one of its 
worst enemies; but they have fortunately passed off 
without much injury to it. The corn and tobacco crops 
are unusually promising.” 

Another letter, dated Greene C. H. July 15, says:— 
“The crop of wheat in this section, I do not think an 
average one. Oats and grass very heavy. Clover of 
last spring’s sowing failed, owing to the drought. Corn 
very promising at this time.” 








A New Implement, 

Which promises to do the work effectually of a sub- 
soil plough, taking only half the draught, and stones 
being little or no obstruction to it, has been announced 
in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, by Lawson & 
Son, as having been invented by a shoemaker. It is 
simply a heavy metal wheel, of about five feet in dia- 
meter, with slightly curved iron spikes or teeth inserted 
in its broad rim, It is drawn bya pair of horses, 
while a man steadies it behind with a pair of stilts, simi- 
lar to those of a common plough, the which js fixed in 
a frame similar to that of a roller, but without support 
on eitLer side. Messrs. Lawson suggest, that a pair of 
light wheels might be added with advantage, as tending 
to relieve the man considerably. 








Furrow-Draining. 

This modern mode of improving lands is coming into 
extensive use in Scotland, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing quotation from the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture. 

** One cannot go a distance from home without observing 
the extent to which furrow-draining is now practised. Al- 
most every stubble and grass-field that is mtended to be 
ploughed up, especially at the commencement of a lease, 
presents, by cuttings, stones and tiles, a pleasing scene of 
industrious enterprise, and of determined desire of improve- 
ment. At some places drains are cut in every furrow, [be- 
tween the ridges,] from 15 to 18 feet asunder, at others in 
every other furrow, the distance no doubt, being regulated by 
the nature of the subsoil. Stones are entirely used in some 
places, but, in general, we should say, tiles alone are used, 
though in others, stones are used in conjunction with tile. 
This last mode is perhaps the best for filling drains, and is 
certainly preferable to ules alone; but where stones are re- 
ally scarce, much rather use ules alone than neglect drain- 
ing.” 

* * * “Weare too apt to argue as if the properties of 
thoroughly drained land remained the same as undrained.— 
It is difficult to find an object to compare land with; but we 
may compare undrained land to a sponge containing a 
considerable quantity of water; a small addition to which 
makes the sponge overtlow, and it is ever ready so to 
do. Drained land, on the other hand, may be compared to 
a sponge recently squeezed out and dried on the surface, 
which is ever ready to receive a considerable quantity of 
water, without making much difference on its appearance, 
Thorough-drains become almost dry in a few years; never- 
theless, they are in constant requisition, and, but for them, wa- 
ter would be retained in the soil; but they are only com- 
pletely tried as water-runs after heavy rains. Thorough- 
drained land may be laid perfectly fiat, in which case water 
enters the drains from every quarter.” 





Economy of Power. 

There are a great many operations on the farm which 
may be economically performed by a stationary power, 
that is, by water, by wind, by horses or oxen, or by 
steam. The same power thatis applied to the thrashing 
of grain, or to the grinding of apples, may, if properly 
adjusted, and with a trifling additional expense, be ap- 
plied to the crushing of grain for farm stock, or even 
grinding it for family use—to the cutting of hay and 
straw—to the sawing of wood, slitting boards, &c.—to 
turning the grindstone, pumping water, and various 
other stationary uses. A friend, whom we visited on 
Staten-Island, applied, he told us, his wind-mill, to ei- 
ther fourteen or eighteen different purposes. There is 





no doubt in our mind, that a vast economy of human 
power is capable of being made, and will be ere long 
saved, by a stationary power about the farm buildings. 
The thrashing machine is an indication of what may be 
done, in other branches of farm labor, in economizing 
time and money. A stationary power which can be 
applied to the various operations of the farm and out- 
buildings, must be a desideratum with every farmer, 
whose business is on any thing like an enlarged scale. 

The Highland Society of Scotland, fully appreciating 
the importance of determining the most economical 
power to be employed in propelling the thrashing ma- 
chine, offered a premium for the best essay upon the 
subject; and Mr. Robert Bridges became a competitor 
for the prize. In discussing the merits of the different 
moving powers, we find some data which, though not 
exactly adapted to our practice, are nevertheless worth 
recording in the Cultivator. 

1. Mr. Bridges estimates the expense of a substan- 
tial water-wheel, incluiing mason-work of fall or mill- 
race, from £70 to £110—average £90; reservoir, water 
course and tail-race, say £150. 

2. The cost of erecting a wind-mill, of the best mate- 
rials and construction, including tower, at £350. 

3. The expense of a horse-wheel, including the build- 
ing to cover it, at £120; and the annual expense incur- 
red by a pair of farm-horses, taking the average of half 
a dozen estimates of the best authorities, at £112.7.7. 
And that, 

4. A four-horse power steam-engine, on the high pres- 
sure principle, which Mr. B. considers sufficient for 
farm purposes, will cost £110; engine house and chim- 
< about £70; making a well from £5 to £7. 

he cost of the several powers, including 10 per cent 
on the outlay, and the expense of driving them 42 days, 
the estimated time of thrashing yearly, are stated as 
below. 

Water Power—Cost,.......+.+++ cccves SOOO 




















Yearly expense, inc. int.. 3000 

£270 0 0 

Wind Power—Cost,.....csecceccsceees £350 0 0 
Interest and attendance,.. 39 40 

£339 40 

Horse Power—Cost,..... thstsionessde tee 
Yearly expense,........ 130 17 7 

£250 17 1 

Steam Power—Cost,.....seececseceees £187 00 
Yearly expense,........ 33 18 6 


£220 1% 6 

Mr. Bridges draws the following inferences from his 
estimates. 

1. That water, where itcan be obtained, is the cheap- 
est moving power that can be applied to the thrashing 
machine; and that the advantage, in point of economy, 
is so obvious as to warrant the outlay of a much greater 
sum than that specified in the comparative estimate. 

2. That next to water power, steam is the cheapest 
and most economical; and, in absence of a sufficient 
supply of water, nothing but the total want, or high 
price of fuel, can prevent its universal adoption. 





A Horticultural Exhibition 

Will be held in Albany on the 18th of September, at 
which prizes will be awarded for the finest flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, and the competition unlimited. 
There are five dahlia prizes, of 20, 15, 10, 5 and 3 dol- 
Jars, to the exhibitors of 25 flowers. A like exhibition 
will be held at Philadelphia on the same day, and at N. 
York on the 12th. ae. 

Clayed Maple Sugar. 

We have received from Henry Muzzy, of Rutlan1, 
Vt. 10 lbs. of maple sugar, of very superior quality, 
equal to sugar which sells at fourteen to sixteen cents 
per pound in the cities. Mr. Muzzy is a competitor for 
our premium for the best sample of this domestic su- 
gar. We would hope to have many such competitors. 
By the bye, will Mr. Muzzy be so kind as to favor us 
with his mode of manufacturing and refining the arti- 
cle, with the estimated cost, for the benefit of sugar- 
boiling customers ? 

Pitt’s ‘Thrashing Machine 

Is highly commended in the American Farmer, by R. 
I. Jones. He states, that in the presence of his neigh- 
bors, he got outin fifteen minutes, ten bushels of wheat, 
“as clean as could be done by passing it through the 
fan three times, if got out in the ordinary way.” He 
also got out in 4j days, 1,081 bushels of wheat, and 336 
bushels of oats, making an average of 240 bushels per 
day. The wheat was so thoroughly cleaned in the pro- 
cess, that it brought three cents per bushel above the 
market price. See our account of this machine in our 
Feb. No. of 1839, and Oct. No. of 1838. 











Agricultural School Books. 

There are two works in the course of publication, 
which we hope to see published in volumes, and intro- 
duced as class books for the senior boys, in our com- 
mon schools. They will effect more, in inculcating a 
taste for rural pursuits, and in advancing the substan- 
tial interests of the commonwealth, than all the English 
Readers, Columbian Orators, and such like books, which 
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now constitute the popular class books of our common 
schools. We want more working, and fewer idle men. 
Teach the young, that they can find profit and honor, 
and happiness in rural pursuits, and they certainly are 
to be found there in a greater measure than any where 
else,—the producing classes will be increased—the state 
will be correspondingly benefitted, and we shall be ex- 
empt from those commercial panics which periodically 
convulse the nation, and which may now be inflicted 
upon us at any time by our European creditors. 

The two works to which we allude, are, first, “ Dic- 
tionary of terms used in agriculture, and in the sciences 
most intimately connected with its advancement,” pub- 
lished in the Genesee Farmer, and written by Willis 
Gaylord, Esq. The second is “ Early lessons in scienti- 
fic agriculture, or conversations on agriculture and the 
subjects connected with it, intended for the use of young 
men in and out of school.” This is now publishing in 
the Franklin Farmer, and is said to be written by a 
Mr. Lewis, brother of the late Meriwether Lewis, but, 
at all events, a gentleman of an enlightened and useful 
mind. 


Short Horned Cattle. 

Eleven short horned cattle, ten cows and a bull, pass- 
ed through our city a few days since, on their way to 
Kentucky. They are described as first rate animals. 
They were purchased under the direction of Lord Al- 
thorp, in England, for Henry Clay, Jr. of Kentucky. 


THE BUDGET. 


Millers’ Tolls—This subject has degenerated into a 
personal controversy, of little interest to our readers. 
Our determination to publish nothing further on the 
subject, we hope will be approbated by our respectable 
correspondent, if he will fora moment divest himself of 
personal feelings. 

Carbonate of Lime as a dressing for land.—We have 
a communication from Mr. Joseph Warbasse, of New- 
ton, N. J. who has been in the habit of applying to stiff 
clays a dressing of ground limestone, of a soft kind 
which abounds in his neighborhood, with very good ef- 
fect. Mr. W. we believe, is a very good farmer, and 
has represented correctly the beneficial effects of the 
carbonate of lime upon his clays; but his philosophy is 
of the by-gone age. Carbonate of lime benefits clays 
by rendering them more porous, and consequently re- 
lieves them in some measure from surface water, but 
it will not render wet clays dry, without draining. It 
improves its mechanical texture, and adds to its chemi- 
cal powers, and therefore promotes fertility. 

Buckwheat Straw.—A Herkimer correspondent in- 
quires in what manner buckwheat straw must be saved 
to render it good food for neat cattle? We cannot an- 
swer him from experience, as we do not cultivate buck- 
wheat. But we have no hesitation in saying, that buck- 
wheat straw, when intended for cattle food, should be 
saved with the like care as hay or corn stalks, that is, 
dried so that it will not heat and mould in the mow or 
stack, with the least possible exposure to rain and dew. 
The stalks being very succulent, we think the curing 
can best be effected in smal! heaps, or cocks, in the 
field, before the grain is thrashed. 

Queries.—Mr. J. Robinson, of Marbletown, asks us 
several questions—as how he shall prepare his ground 
for wheat? How to rot his flax? If he had better put 
lime in his compost? If liming seed wheat will pre- 
serve the crop from insects? Whether seed wheat is 
best covered with the plough or harrow? &c. Wehave 
stated our opinions, and given directions on all these 
matters, in our previous volumes, so far as related to 
general practice, and we must refer to them for answers; 
for Mr. R. must be sensible of the impropriety of our 
repeating what we have recently published. But we 
will summarily observe, that his wheat ground should 
be well prepared, that is, made clean, and fine, and rich, 
by the compost he is preparing as a top-dressing ; that 
his flax should be water-rotted, as directed in the Cullti- 
vator, vol. iii. p. 193; that a small portion of lime will 
benefit his compost; and that wheat may be ploughed 
shallow, or harrowed in, as the soil is heavy or light, 
wet or dry, the light or dry soil requiring the most co- 
vering—the object being to cover all the seed, as near 
the surface as can be to secure a healthy germination 
and growth. 

Italian rye grass.—Mr. Benfoot, Richmond, Va. can 
obtain seed of Italian rye grass, of Thorburn, or Smith, 
or Weaver, seedsmen, New-York, at least in time for 
spring sowing, which season is to be preferred for sow- 
ing it. It may be sown precisely like other grass seeds, 
broadeast, by itself or with other seeds, and harrowed 
or bushed in, 

“ Medicus” will, on reflection, see the impropriety of 
answering his special inquiries through the Cultivator, 
inasmuch as our readers would not be likely to be pro- 
fited by our answers, and he has not given us the op- 
portunity of anwering them by letter. In regard to the 
corn, nineteen-twentieths of which was pulled up by the 
crows; arecurrence of the evil may easily be prevented 
by simply steeping the seed, and then mixing with the 
steep some tar dissolved in hot water. We are sure the 
crows will not eat it. 

—— 








~ CORRESPONDENCE, 
Diseases of Sheep. . 


Mr. Cuttivator—In your May number, there is a 
letter from Lewis Bailey, of Fairfax co. Va. who de- 
sires information respecting the cause and cure of a pecu- 








liar disease which had attacked his sheep. From Mr. 
Bailey’s description of the disease, I should infer that 
it was an inflammation of the brain, caused by confine- 
ment and bad air, which, it is well known in the “old 
country,” will produce symptoms similar to those he 
mentions. 

The following is the common and usually successful 
method of treating it in Great-Britain:—Two ounces of 
castor oil are given to each animal, and its head washed 
with spirits of hartshorn, or (as some prefer,) cold vi- 
negar and water; and if affected with blindness, it is 
bled in the veins which run from the corners of the eyes 
towards the nose. Until recovered, the sheep are not 
allowed water, but supplied instead with as much strong 
green tea, sweetened with molasses, as they will drink. 
Of course, in order to ensure success, they must have 
roomy pens and plenty of air. 

A SCOTCH PLOUGHMAN. 


Mildew—Root Culture. 

In looking through vol. iv. p. 159, of the Cultivator, 
my attention was drawn to the comments of the con- 
ductor on an article headed “ Mildew on Gooseberries 
and Grapes.” The comments are based on the theory, 
that mildew is produced bya parasitic plant. If this 
theory be correct, it will or ought to apply to wheat and 
other grain. Facts,* reason and observation certainly 
go far to prove thistheory fallacious. Mildew on wheat 
cannct be traced to the same cause, because the effects 
would disprove the cause. Were it occasioned by the 
parasite, the disease would be gradual and could be no- 
ticed in its progress, while on the contrary, it is known 
to be sudden, the effect attending the cause. One year 
ago, a farmer of my acquaintance had a beautiful field 
of wheat, which he examined in the morning, and found 
the grain had nearly approached the dough state, and 
the straw had a bright, healthyappearance. Being ab- 
sent through the day, he found to his great surprise, in 
the evening, that his whole field was “struck with mil- 
dew,” the straw much affected and discolored, entirely 
disappointing his hopes, in a single day. The grain 
weighed only forty pounds per bushel; the maturing 
process having been suddenly arrested. Itis presumed, 
the wheat was affected the preceding night, and the el- 
fect was made visible by the sun’s influence the follow- 
ing day, something like frost. Flat and low grounds 
are most liable to mildew, while those elevated and un- 
dulating escape. My opinion is—although there may 
be a combination of causes—yet in the main, it must 
be attributed to atmospheric influence, instead of the 
parasitic plant. The critical period is about the time 
of full moon, a fact not unsupported by philosophy. 

Root culture has fairiy commenced in this vicinity— 
our farmers are making large calculations in relation to 
its benefit. The early season was full wet and cool, 
which prevented the beets from vegetating well. The 
sugar beets prevail at present, but I expect to see the 
farmers give mangel wurzel the preference, when they 
shall have acquainted themselves with the diuretic cha- 
racter of the sugar beet. Mangel wurzel possesses al- 
so the important advantage of keeping longer and bet- 
ter. The vernacular name of this root being still pre- 
served and perpetuated, I was amused to see the hono- 
rable conductor attempt, in a late number of the Culti- 
vator, to translate pure German into English: “man- 
gold,” according to the translator, signifying “ beet,” 
and “wurzel, root, beet root.’ The conductor is un- 
sparing occasionally of sarcasm and strictures with the 
correspondents of the Cultivator; soI hope I shall be 
pardoned for the censorial notice I have taken, either 
of his theory of mildew, or his German and English 
translation. Mangel signifies scarcity, making the 
literal translation scarcity root.f 

We have just finished a very abundant harvest. 

W. PENN KINZER 
Spring Lawn Farm, Pequea, Lan. co. Pa. July 27, 1839. 





The Peach Tree Grub—The Bee Moth. 
Jackson, Tenn. Aug. 16, 1839. 

Jupce Buer—Dear Sir—I have noticed in your va- 
luable paper several things recommended to destroy the 
grub in the peach tree; but from the experience I have 
had on the subject, I have seen nothing recommended, 
in my opinion, to cure the evil. Being myself fond of 
good fruit and raising fruit trees, 1 have for the last 
five years paid particular attention to the movements of 
the grub on the peach tree. I first discovered, during 
the summer and fall, in and under the glue near the 








* The ‘facts and reasons” of our correspondent go rather 
to confirm, in our opinion, than to disprove our theory, that 
mildew is a parasitic plant. Had the state of the atmosphere 
been noted when the wheat crop of his neighbor was struck 
with rust, we presume our correspondent would have de- 
scribed it as humid, hot and light, which is that condition, 
aud perhaps the only condition, in which the seeds of this 
parasite are wafted on the “‘ wings of the wind,” attach 
themselves to the stems of plants congenial to their growth, 
and feed upon their juices. If the mushroom springs up ina 
night, is it at all strange that the minute plants of mildew 
should grow to maturity in afew hours! There are innu- 
merable animalcula, whose figures cannot be discerned with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass; and there are innumerable 
parasitic plants, whose seeds escape our observation. And 
if mildew is not a vegetable, we beg to ask, what is it? 

t Loudon spells this root mangold wurzel, and gives the 
derivation of the term, which we adopted from memory.— 
Scarcity is the name of a species of the beet family. Our er- 
ror consisted in translating mange! wurzel Leet root, instead 
of scarcity beet root. 

We invite, on all occasions, liberal criticism. It is the col- 
lision of flint and steel that elicits light. —Cond. 





roots of the tree, small knots of worms of different 
lengths, with a black or brown head. After making 
this discovery, the next winter and spring I commenced 
cutting in witha knife at the place I found they had 
entered the bark, and frequently found them eating un- 
der the bark of the root; and in taking up small trees 
to set out in the spring, I made it a rule to take a knife 
and follow them from the place they had entered, and 
would frequently find them under the bark, five or six 
inches from the place of entrance. Afler making this 
discovery I commenced clearing round the trees during 
the summer and fall, leaving the tops of the roots naked ; 
and put round them fresh dry ashes, and sometimes tan 
from the tan-yard. This I found to be of considerable 
benefit in destroying the young grubs before they en- 
tered the root. ishing to ascertain at what time the 
grub changes or leaves the root, I commenced an exa- 
mination at different times during the spring and sum- 
mer, and on the 20th day of August last, I discovered a 
a great number had come out; and under almost 
every place where I found old glue at the surface, and 
from that 14 inches under ground, I found the grub en- 
cased, sticking to the root of the tree. I found some of 
the grubs had changed and left the encasement; and at 
those trees I found a black, slender looking bug which 
seemed to be cutting the bark near the surface; and at 
those trees I found fresh glue and small young grubs. 
I then had all the grubs destroyed, the trees cleaned 
round, and fresh ashes put round some and tan round 
others. This year I commenced my examinations the 
Ist June; found no grubs out encased: on the 18th 
July I discovered a few; and up to this time I have not 
found more than 14 doz. on from 55 to 60 trees. Last 
summer I had several old trees which appeared much 
on the decline; leaves yellow and fruit small; this 
season the leaves look well and fruit very good. 

I saw last year recommended in your paper to plant 
peach trees in the yard so that the fowls could destroy 
the grub: this, i believe, will not answer, unless the 
grass, &c. is kept from about the roots; asthe first grub 
discovered by me encased was ona tree in the yard, 
where the fowls had free access. I have taken up at 
different times peach trees on the decline, and found that 
the decline of the tree goes onin proportion to the num- 
ber of grubs and the distance they have cut round the 
root. Some trees planted at the same time die earlier 
than others; this is owing to the number of grubs first 
deposited ; the greater the increase, the sooner they 
cut round the root. From the discoveries I have made 
of the grubs, and the different experiments to destroy 
them, I am now fully convinced the better way to de- 
stroy them is while they are encased and about to 
change ; and while the young grubs are in the glue be- 
fore they enter the bark. Last spring I raised the 
earth a little on the roots of some of my trees, which I 
found an advantage in getting at the grub while en- 
cased, as they will approach near the surface; when the 
earth is raised and light itis very easy to get at them. 
I had concluded to send you in a newspaper which will 
go by this mail, four of the grubs incased, and two of 
the bugs, which you can examine. I think it likely by 
the time this reaches you, it will be a good time to exa- 
mine for them in your country. 

I see from your paper the bee moth is very trouble. 
some in your section of country. WhenI commenced 
house keeping, I purchased afew stands of bees and the 
moth destroyed them all the first year. Upon exami- 
nation, I found that the moth deposited the eggs ina 
web between the bench and the box: and as soonas they 
hatched they crawled up to the comb, and formed a 
web round them so the bees could not destroy them. I 
made it a rule to go to the stands two or three times a 
week, ard brush off the eggs and web deposited; but 
finding this troublesome, I concluded to raise the boxes 
by putting small wedges under each corner; this I found 
of great service; but I discovered, unless the wedges 
were made very smooth, the eggs were frequently de- 
posited under the wedges. I then concluded to drive a 
ten-penny nail into each corner and let the box rest on 
them, so the bees could pass under all round. Since I 
adopted this plan which has been twelve years, I have 
not, as I recollect, been troubled with a single bee moth. 
Iam notin the habit of writing any thing to goin a 
newspaper,—but if you think the experiments I have 
made will be of service to the public you can publish 
them. Very respectfully your ob’t servant. 

SAMUEL LANCASTER. 


Various matters considered, 

Dear Str—A few days ago one of our most respec- 
table physicians came into our store, opened a volume 
of the Cultivator, and read the communication of mine, 
saying that bots never injured the horse. He then re- 
marked with emphasis, that he had seen the maw of a 
horse where the bots had eaten through it, the evidence 
of injury and consequent death of the horse. I answer- 
ed, that in my view, it was evidence of another fact. 
That when the horse was dying and dead, his maw be- 
came cold and uncomfortable to the bots, and they 
would “go ahead” by perforating the maw, to escape 
from the cold. I asked if he had seen parasites crawl 
from animals soon after their death, to escape from the 
uncomfortable cold? That head lice run over the face 
of the human subject, after death, when the head be- 
comes cold. He left us abruptly, without answering. 

On reading the remarks of your scientific correspon- 
dent, J. M. Garnet, in favor of applying manures to the 
surface, rather than ploughing them under: J ask, whe- 
ther the value of his experiment of spring ploughing 
over that of autumn, is not to be attributed to the 
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warmth the surface had received from the sun, together 
with looseness and mellow state of the ground, thereby 
admitting moreair and rays of the sun, and rain, to pro- 
mote tle chemical action of the manure, which also had 
become warm from the sun? 

Many farmers think fall ploughing best: others plough 
in the fall to forward their spring work: and others, 
who have tried it, think fall ploughing very injurious. 
I am nota farmer, and cannot give experiments. What 
I say on the subject is theory and observation. 

It has been the practice of some farmers to make a 
dung heap, and Jet the dung rot for a year or more, be- 
fore applying it to the land. Such manure retains all 
the earthy part, which I suppose the least valuable, and 
is ina delightful state to breed and feed grubs and other 
worms, to be carried with it into the field, and feed on 
the young plants. The grubs could not live in the early 
dung heap, while the heat and caustic gases are let loose 
by chemical action, causing the decomposition. 

My observation has induced me to believe, that all 
manures produce their greatest effect on vegetable 
growth, when decomposed under the surface of the 
ground. Heat and moisture are the great moving cau- 
ses of vegetation, and promote vegetable and animal 
growth. Without heat, we and every thing would be 
as adamant, as marble. All organized matter is has- 
tened in its decomposition by chemical] heat. The 
heated gases Iet loose during decomposition, I conceive, 
are good nourishment to, and great promoters of, vege- 
table life. ‘The coarsest manure, even new straw, if 
ploughed under, will probably furnish the most nutri- 
ment, and best for Indian corn and potatoes, for the first 
season, and leave all the value of the manure of the 
dung heap for the next year’s nutriment for wheat, and 
other vegetables or small roots,—so that the whole va- 
lue of vegetable manure is obtained by ploughing under 
the coarse manure, and nothing is lost: which I sup- 
pose is nearly twice as much as when rotted in the dung 
heap; and more than when left on the surface of the 
ground, 

I suppose that double the usual quantity of potatoes 
may be produced on an acre as are ordinarily raised, 
(particularly on alluvial ground, where the soil is rich 
and apt to pack hard,) by ploughing under so much as 
can be covered by the plough of coarse vegetable ma- 
hure; even pea and rye straw, if the ground be plough- 
ed deep and in narrow furrows, to make it perfectly fine 
and loose. ‘The coarse manure keeps the ground loose, 
and enables the roots to extend,—retains moisture, so 
necessary to the growth of potatoes; and the gases let 
loose, stimulate the plants to vigorous growth. If these 
remarks meet the approbation of some farmers of libe- 
ral views, who believe that some improvements may 
yet be made in agriculture, I hope the experiment may 
be made, and reported in the Cultivator. By this mode 
of culture, I suppose the greatest possible produce of 
potatoes may be had. 

Man is called a reasonable being, and he is so: that 
is, he has the faculties of reason given to him, and yet 
there exists not so unreasonable an animal as man. 
I stated to you in a former communication, the manner 
of the great gifts of the Creator to man above other 
animals, in improving the volume and faculties of the 
brain after birth: yet man, with all these gifts and fa- 
culties, is guilty of the greatest aberrations from duty, 
by omission and commission, indisobedience, in idleness 
and obstinacy, in refusing to cultivate and improve 
them. 

What a wonderful and heinous crime was committed 
by our first parents, so to offend their Maker, as to en- 
tailso many and so painful diseases and death on all 
their progeny, even the innocent and amiable little che- 
rubs of infancy and youth! It was disobedience. As 
we shall have to account for all these giftsand faculties, 
let us be obedient and active in their improvement, to 
the honor of the great donor, and our own profit; and 
not say we have no time, and that there is no improve- 
ment to be made, like the servant “ who rolled his ta- 
lent in a napkin and buried it in the earth.” 

We despise the reptile and little insects, because we 
are too indolent in observing their obedience to the 
Great Spirit, who whispers his laws to their inward 
ear; and how strictly they obey by industry and im- 
provement of the talents committed to them. 

See the little despised caterpillar, in her winged state, 
not carelessly depositing her egg for her future proge- 
ny, on a fence, the ground, or even on the trunk of the tree 
on which itis to feed, when called into active life in the 
future spring. No, with more skill than man ordinarily 
uses, she seeks a suitable tree, and deposites her eggs on 
the twig, near toa bud, where the leaves mustshoot out 
by the genial warmth of the vernal sun, a little before 
it has wakened the egg into active life, ready for its 
food. Can she do any thing with more design and in- 
telligence? So the honey bee builds its cell for the de- 
posite of the honey, its food, and birth place and cradle 
of its future young, with the greatest possible economy 
for strength and space. No shape but the hexagon can 
furnish the greatest and most useful space and strength 
of structure. The bee has not to learn this by appren. 
ticeship; its faculties are complete atits birth. They 
are natural mechanics, of the highest order, and all the 
workers understand and apply their labor alike. So 
the little mason bee, after perforating the hard cemented 
wall, to deposite its eggs, adds a store of food, and then 
closes the cradle with a door of moistened clay, to shut 
out enemies. The feod is deposited with as much de- 
sign, and probably intelligence, as man provides for his 
offspring, because the insect knows its young must feed 
while a helpless nymph or aurelia. You call this in- 


stinct. What is instinct? It is the knowledge of the 
Jaw given by the Great Spirit, and obedience thereto 
Would to God than man cultivated his faculties so in- 
dustriously, and obeyed so faithfully and certainly. 

These evidences in the insect family show their strict 
obedience to the commands of their maker; yet a mis- 
take or interruption by man, or other means, may be 
fatal to them ; as their faculties are complete at birth, 
they have not the gift of reason and reflection to im- 
prove and repair damages, as reasonable man can; and 
they will not be called to account for that which was 
not committed to them. 

Should rational man alone be guilty of wasting such 
precious gifts in idleness? No, man, to whom much 
has been given, of him more will be required. 





The Good Spirit has bestowed on him greater powers 
of intellect, with wonderful faculties of reasoning and 
improvement, that he might be constantly employed in 
providing sustenance for himself and family. Most 
judiciously given, that he should not be idle. And 
enough is given, that he should not say that he has no 
leisure to contemplate and worship the giver with gra- 
titude and joy. There is no age nor state of man, 
when he can say there is nothing more to be done or 
learned. 

Being desirous of improving the agricultural inte- 
rests, and believing your Cultivator to be eminently cal- 
culated to aid that laudable object, I have accordingly 
given you some of my cogitations. I ama merchant, 
and if | have an interval from business or conversation 
of three minutes only, I take a book ora pen, and never 
waste a fragment of time. As cents added make dol- 
lars, so minutes make hours. My offerings to you are 
a sacrifice, and not the productof leisure. I offer themas 
a setting pole to you in your arduous duties. When I 
write what you judge may not be of relief to you, nor 
of use to the public, cast them under your table. Most 
respectfully, DAVID TOMLINSON. 

Schenectady, Aug. 14, 1839. 


How to pickle Tomatoes. 

Pickle tomatoes in September, when they are just ripe 
(red.) Put them in Jayers ina jar with garlick, mus- 
tard seed, horse-radish, spices, &c. as you like; filling 
up the jar; occasionally putting a little fine salt propor- 
tionably to the quantity laid down; and which is in- 
tended to preserve the tomato. When the jar is full, 
pour on the tomato cold cider vinegar, (it must be pure) 
ull all is covered; and then cork up light, and set away 
for winter. 





DAILY USE OF THE TOMATO. 

1. Cut up with salt, vinegar and pepper, (as you do 
cucumbers) and eat away as fast as you can. 

HOW TO STEW TOMATOES. 

2. Take your tomato from the vine, ripe ; slice up; put 
in a pot over the fire without water; stew them slow, 
and when just done put in a small lump of fresh butter, 
and eat as you do apple sauce. What you have left, 
put away ina jar for winter. 

3. When stewed, beat up half dozen fresh new laid 
eggs, the yolks and whites separate; wheneach are well 
beaten, mix them with the tomato,—put them in a pan, 
and heat them up; you havea fine tomato omelet. C. 





Remarks on the Grain Worm. 
Princeton, Schenectady co. August, 1839. 

Mr. Buer—Dear Sir—The early sowed barley has 
suffered more than usual this season, from the ravages 
of the grain worm, which may be owing to the fact, that 
there was very little grain of any other description, in 
this vicinity, ina proper state of forwardness at the 
time the parent fly made its appearance. There was 
no winter wheat sowed. Rye was beyond their reach, 
and spring wheat, except a few pieces, too early sowed, 
had not yet headed out. The early pieces of spring 
wheat have been much injured. It is worthy of remark, 
that in the immediate neighborhood of fields on which 
wiuter wheat was raised last year, (and of course de- 
stroyed,) the destruction is much greater this season, 
than it is generally in other places. The fly seems to 
prefer the wheat to every other kind of grain; it never 
escapes if in a proper state for their purpose. Rye is 
their nextchoice—then barley when neither of the others 
can be obtained. As far as I know, the grain worm 
has not yet been detected in any other kind of grain 
than the above. The experience of several years has 
taught us that the injury to spring wheat will be avoid- 
ed, if not sowed sooner than the 15th or 20th of May, 
and that a good return may berealized. Rye, if sowed 
early, on land in good condition, will also escape, if it 
has not, from some cause, been retarded in its growth. 
The two-rowed barley, likewise, by delaying the sow- 
ing for a short period, will be out of the time of the fly; 
it is the early sowed only that is injured. I think the 
four-rowed, if sowed early, will escape—at least I have 
never detected the grainworm init. Would itnot, then, 
be well for our farmers, as far as the grain worm ex- 
tends, to sow only such kinds of grain, and those kinds 
at such a time as will insure their escape from the rava- 
ges of that insect? Were sueh a measure simultane- 
ously carried into effect, I have no doubt but that, in a 
short time, the grain worm would either entirely disap- 
pear, or become so reduced in numbers that their ef- 
fects would be little observed. 

When propagation ceases, the species whether ani- 
mal or vegetable must soon become extinct. Now cer- 
tain grains in a certain state of forwardness must be 
ready for the parent fly to deposite its young, which 





grain is the aliment of the grain worm for a time, and 





if these can by any means be withheld, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the propagation of that insect will be 
much diminished. Man has control over the increase 
of many animals, and this extends even to some of the 
insect tribes. The silk worm cannot propagate if the 
proper food is withheld, neither can those vermin who 
multiply in filth or putridity, when the cleansing pro- 
cess deprives them of their natural aliment, and I do 
not see why the increase of the grain worm may not al- 
so be kept in check on the same principle. If you con- 
ceive the above observations to be pertinent, you are at 
liberty to make such use of them as you think proper. 
Your opinion is respectfully solicited, as to the practi- 
cability of effecting, and probable result, if effected, of 
such a measure. | am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 
JAS. SMEALLE. 


Remarks on Farm Dwelling Houses. 

Jupce Buer—Perceiving by the number of the Cul- 
tivator for the Ist of August, which has just reached 
me, that you propose inserting in the number for the 
15th, essays and diagrams on “ Farm Dwelling Houses,” 
I would draw your attention to the remark of Mr. Sedg- 
wick, in part first of his “ Public and Private Econo- 
my,” that “we have no good farm houses in America, 
and that he would be a public benefactor who should 
furnish a plan for general use.” The English are too 
ornate and expensive; implying cheapness and subdivi- 
sion of labor, and Jong tenure ; the Americans are too 
large, ill contrived, and regardless of proportions, com- 
menced on too large a scale, and never finished, or even 
if finished, most of the rooms kept for show, not use. 
It is bad enough where there is but one room, to sit, 
cook, wash, eat and sleep in that one room; but it is 
still worse to do so, as is very customary among our 
farmers, when you have a number of other rooms un- 
occupied. Nothing can be more ludicrous than to ap- 
proach a house with lofty Corinthian pillars in front, 
and then enter by a back door, and find the whole fa- 
mily huddled together in the kitchen. 

The only branch of the fine arts with which we really 
have any thing to do in this country, architecture, is sadly 
neglected. Would not articles upon the subject, parti- 
cularly upon domestic architecture, come within the 
scope of your journal, and be of great benefit to your 
readers? 

After fitness, convenience, and comfort, comes orna- 
ment—and the only ornament necessary in a farm house 
is that which is never considered, to wit, proportion.— 
With it, a house may be beautiful, though perfectly 
plain—without it, all the ornament in the world will but 
make itan object of ridicule to correct taste. 

Intending to builda farm house shortly, my object 
however is to avail myself of your proposed publication, 
and with this view to inquire, what are the advantages 
of stone? Would not one story houses be better than 
two? Is it not advisable to dispense with chimnies al- 
together? And do we not have too many small windows 
instead of a few double windows, opening in the middle 
up and down? MOHAWK. 








The Silk Business. 

J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir—You are aware that I am 
strong in the faith, that this country will ere long, not 
only supply her own wants in the article of 1aw silk, 
but have a large surplus for Europe. You are also 
aware, that I have given much attention to the subject; 
in fact, have devoted my whole time to it for the last 
nine years, and that I have plantations for making silk, 
and factories for working it, and that thousands are 
now engaged in the same pursuit. Well, sir, notwith- 
standing all this, we have daily accounts of persons, who 
assert that the whole affair of silk culture is a “ Hum- 
bug.” Almost every paper I take up, has something 
of the kind, intimating that all the excitement on the 
subject at present, is merely for the sale of trees, “ spe- 
culation,” &c. and advising all within their influence to 
have “nothing to do with it’—that “we cannot raise 
silk in this country, and that it is preposterous to think 
of it.” May I ask you, sir, to permit me the use of 
your columns to discuss the matter with any or ail who 
make those assertions? My object is, to have the ques- 
tion settled beyond a doubt, and if any of the doubters 
will favor us with the grounds of their unbelief, in our 
ability to raise silk, or that we shall not in ten years, 
supply our wants, at least, from our soil, I pledge my- 
self to examine the subject fully, and if I cannot answer 
them, will confess that I have been deluded and have 
deluded others into the belief, that we can raise silk on 
all our farms, aid lo more profit than any other agricul- 
tural production, cotton not excepted. I will now assert 
that we can raise silk cheaper than France or Italy, in 
any part of our country from Maine to Mexico, of a 
quality equal to any in the world; and shall esteem it a 
favor to all who are engaged inthe business—in fact to 
the country at large, if any of your numerous readers, 
will, in reply to this, state why we cannot do it, or if 
they cannot refute the above, then why we shall not 
seriously engage in the cultivation of raw silk for ex- 
portation. SAMUEL WHITMARSH. 

Aorthampton, Mass. August 8, 1839. 











OUTH-DOWN BUCKS.—Two two year old very 
superior South Down Bucks, clothed with fine wool and 
long enough for combing, were imported last April, direct 
from England, from the flock of the late John Ellman, E'sq. 
of Glynde, near Lewes, Sussex, and are for sale at one hun- 
dred dollars each, or to be let for the season at fifty dollars 
each, by the personal friend of the breeder. 
Elizabethtown, N. J. Ang. 20, 1839. OB, ELLIOT. 
(>? The Genesee Farmer and Farmers’ Cabinet, will give 
the above two insertions, and send bill to advertiser. 
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Agricuitural Chemistry. 
BY HENRY R. MADDEN, ESQ. L. R. C. S. EDINBURGH. 
[From the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.} 


We have now to commence the most important, but at the 
same time by far the most difficult branch of our subject; 
namely, the Prilosophy of Manure, or the scientific principles 
upon which the cultivation of plants is founded. ‘To accom- 
plish this, with facility and perspicuity, it will be necessary 
to divide the subject into the following heads. 

I. To give a clear view of the objects to be attained by the 
application of manure. 5 

Il. An account of the composition, and respective value, of 
some of the more important manures. 

II. An account of the circumstances which should guide 
us in the choice of manure, and its application to various 
crops. 

IV. The economy of manure, or the methods to be adopt- 
ed in order to produce manure as quickly as possible, and 
likewise to apply it to the greatest advantage. 

I. There is no point connected with agriculture, in refer- 
ence to which more incomprehensible statements have been 
laid before the public, than those which have from time to 
time, and more especially lately, been published upon the 
subject of manure; and it appears to me that these could 
never have been conceived, far less made public, had due at- 
tention been given to that branch of the subject, to which 
the present section is devoted, namely, the obyects to be at- 
tained by the application of manure: these we shall now con- 
sider. We have already shewn that by far the most essential 
point to be attended to in the cultivation of plants, is to pre- 
sent to them a constant supply of organic matter, in a state 
capable of being rendered soluble in water; and we have 
moreover seen that this is accomplished, by adding to the 
soil, at certain intervals, various refuse matters, which are 
technically denominated manure, by which means all kinds 
of dead organic matter, are re-converted into diving organized 
bodies; and consequently the objects of manuring may be de- 
scribed to be, the conversion of refuse matters into useful 
food; or in other words the duty and object of the farmer, is 
to convert manure into crops. This fact, however, appears to 
have been most determinedly overlooked by many late writers 
upon the subject, and in consequence there has been more 
nonsense and absurdity published in reference to this point, 
than one could have possibly imagined. ‘Thus, for example 
we are most seriously told by a late writer upon fluid ma- 
nure, that ‘‘ there are many plants which by distillation yield 
a strong spirit, which is so powerful a manure, that, from 
some experiments he has himse/f performed, he contidently 
looks forwards to the time when the manure for an acre of 
dand shall be contained in a quart bottle.” This statement 
is really almost too absurd too refute, were it not that the opi- 
nion appears to be gaining ground in some parts of England. 
I trust therefore that my more enlightened readers will ex- 
cuse me for occupying some space in proving the impossibility 
of such a thing being accomplished. It must be evident to 
all, who will take the trouble to think of the subject, that the 
weight of the crop must always bear some proportion to the 
weight of the organic matter in the soil; for, of what do ve- 
qui consist !—Of water, organic matter and earthy parti- 
ticles. Now the first and last of these are supplied by the soil 
itself (considered as a mineral substance;) but the organized 
portions can be supplied to the plant only by organic matter, 
previously existing in the soil; for although plants do obtain 
some of their carbon from the air, still this is but an inconsi- 
derable portion, and moreover much of the carbonic acid which 
yields that portion, has been supplied by the previous decom- 
position of organic matter. We may therefore infer, that 
should the above-mentioned author succeed in manuring an 
acre of land with the contents of a quart bottle, he willin time 
discover that the same article will be almos? sufficient to con- 
tain his crop. But the believers of the above doctrine may 
say that the author has proved it by direct experiment, and 
consequently he must be either willingly deceiving the public, 
or must have some grounds for his statement. Now | have | 
no doubt that the author is perfectly satisfied in his own 
mind that he is writing the truth, and | shall endeavor to 
shew how he has been misled. His powerful spirit, was of 
course applied to soil, (probably very rich garden mould) and 
the result was that it had a most powerful effect upon the 
vegetation of that soil, and in fact its intluence was felt by 
‘«many sueceeding crops:” but this by no means proves that 
his spirit is really a manure at all; it may act only as a chemi- 
cal agent in producing the more rapid decomposition of the 
vegetable fibre of the soil, and thus rendering it soluble; and 
consequently his crops were produced by the original or ganic 
matter of the soil, and not by his power ful spirit. For had he 
continued its application from time to time, and taken care | 
to prevent any subsequent addition of fresh organic matter, | 
he would have undoubtedly found that his soil became ex- 
hausted. Let any one who doubts this statement, take soil 
free from al] organic matter whatever; for example, let him 
mix artificially chemically pure sand, clay, and chalk in the 
same proportions as they exist in the best soils; let him sow 
his seed, and then apply this powerful spirit, and observe the 
results; let him weigh the products, and then he will, beyond 
doubt, see the truth of the fact, that the weight of the crop is 
proportional to the weight of organic matter in the soil. If 
the object of a farmer was merely to obtain good crops for 
ua few years, and afterwards to allow the land to lie waste and 
useless, then, indeed, some powerful stimulus, such as the spi- 
rit in question, would be of great value; but, what farmer, I | 
ask, would so wilfully injure his own interest, by thus exhaust- 
ing his soil, for the sake of procuring one or two good crops !* 
Some persons, however, may remark, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove the relation between the organic 
matter in the soil and the crop; for example, they might 
quote the case of turnips, where, in a good crop, two or more 
tons are produced, by a space of ground, upon which not 
more than one ton of farm-yard manure has been spread; and 
nevertheless there is sufficient nourishment left for several 
crops afterwards without any addition. I shall therefore 
shew the manner in which this relation is to be discovered, 
or at least point out some circumstances, which are liable to 





be overlooked, but which are of the utmost importance in | 
any investigation of the kind. In the first place, the real 

weight of dry organic matter in a crop is extremely small in | 
comparison to the weight of the crop itself, for instance 25 | 
tons of globe turnips are calculated to contain only two tons 
of solid matter, of which a part of course is saline. Hence in 
that turnip there is not 8 per cent of organic matter. The} 
grain crops of course contain a far greater quantity, but even 
in them more than one-fifth is composed of water and saline 
substances. Secondly, the quantity of organic matter ina soil 
is very liable to be underrated; as will be shewn by the fol- 
lowing calculation. According to the analysis of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy and others, good soil contains about 11 per cent 





at least of dry organic matter; now, taking nine inches as the 
depth of such a soil (which is by no means great,) it will be 
found by calculation that one imperial acre will contain no 
less than 91 tons of dry organic matter, and hence, were the 
whole capable of being converted into turnips without loss, 

each acre of good soil would (theoretically at least) be capa- | 
ble of producing upwards of 1200 tons of globe turnips be- 

fore the land would be completely cshenmelll A careful ex- | 
amination of these facts cannot fail to shew to all, the fallacy 
of judging of the power of a manure by its effects when mix- 
ed with soi/. Of course I do not mean by this to dispute the 
value of experiments with different kinds of manure on vari- 
ous crops; but merely have endeavored to shew that, when 
authors attempt to talk about concentrating manure to such 
an extent, that the contents of a guart bott/e will supply nou- 
rishment to the crop upon an acre of land, they should, in the 
first place, prove whether their substance is really a manure, 
or merely a chemical agent; and certainly ought not to give 
publicity to any opinions performed in a manner so replete 
with fallacies. The following fact alone should be sufficient 
to silence at once all such idle propositions. We have every 
reason to believe that “creation has long since ceased and 
conversion alone continues to take place,” or in other words, 
“new matter is never now produced, but merely matter al- 
ready existing is constantly changing its form.” Much more 
might be said with reference to this point, but we have sub- 
jects of far greater importance to engage our attention, than 
the refuting of such visionary speculations. ‘To recapitulate, 
therefore, the objects to be attained by the application of 
manure may be stated to be, the preservation of a certain 
degree of richness in the soil, in order that the seed sown 
may be furnished during all the stages of its growth, with a 
constant supply of organic matter, in such a form as to be 
capable of being absorbed; and moreover this organized mat- 
ter being supplied by otherwise useless, and in fact injurious, 
substances, one of the national advantages of manuring land 
may he said to consist in the convervion of noxious matters 
into useful and wholesome food. 

If. In giving a general account of the composition and re- 
spective value of the more important manures, we must re- 
member that there are many collateral circumstances to be 
taken into consideration, which, although they may be of no 
importance theoretically, are nevertheless of such great prac- 
tical consequence, that, without due attention tw them, no 
scientific account of manure can be of any value to the far- 
mer. Manures are generally divided into organic and inor- 
ganic or mineral. Professor Low, in his excellent work on 
practical agriculture, adds an intermediate division of mixed 
manures, Which will aid greatly the consideration of this ex- 
tensive class of substances. Properly speaking, the organic 
and mixed are the only true manures, the purely mineral ones 
acting either as chemical aids by promoting putrefaction; as 
mechanical agents by altering the texture of the soil; or pro- 
bably also as stimulants, by acting directly upon the roots of 
the plants themselves. 

I. Organic manures.—By adding organic matter to the soil, 
we are of course supplying plants with all that they require 
for their nourishment; nevertheless it is not sufficient that 
this organic matter should exist in the soil, it must be in such 
a state as to be capable of being absorbed by the roots of the 
plants; for which purpose we have already seen that its ele- 
ments must be in that peculiar state of combination which 
has received the name of humin; or, to express it otherwise, 
in such a form as to be rendered soluble in water when ex- 
posed to the action of the spongioles. From this fact we may 
make several generalizations with reference to the respective 
value of different kinds of organic manure. Thus scientifically 
speaking, a manure may be said to be valuable in direct pro- 
portion to the quantity of pure organic matter it contains, its 
tendency to decomposition, and its facility of being rendered 
soluble by this, and other changes which take place in it: 
practically, however, a manure may be said to be valuable in 
direct proportion to the length of time during which its influ- 
ence is felt by the crops on the land to which it is applied 
as also to its portability, to the facility with which it can be 
incorporated with the soil, and, last not least, to its cheapness 
and the readiness with which itcan be procured. Hence the 
most useful manure would be one which combined these 
several advantages, namely,one which was cheaply produced, 
easily carried, readily mingled with the soil, and when there, 
keeping up, by its gradual decomposition, a steady supply of 
humin, or other soluble organic matter. To discover such a 
manure, or, still better, to ascertain some method of imparting 
such properties to the manures in common use, would be one 
of the most valuable acquisitions to modern husbandry, That 
chemistry may in time be capable of doing this, there is little 
reason to doubt, all that seems, necessary, being, that some 
person properly qualified should earnestly devote himself to 
the task. In the following remarks upon the nature and 
composition of the diflerent species of manure, particular at- 
tention will be paid to these qualifications. For the sake of 
perspicuity I shall subdivide that class of organic manures in- 
to ? purely vegetable, the purely animal, and the vegeto-ani- 
mal, 


(1.) The purely vegetable manures are, green plants, rape- 
cake, malt-dust, the steepings of the flax and hemp, straw, 
woody fibre, tanners’ spent bark, &c. 

Green plants are constantly used as manure, and are very 
useful for that purpose, they are scidom collected expressly, 
but are made use of on the spot where they grow; as exam- 
ples of this, we may mention the ploughing in of grass, and 
the ploughing and hoeing of weeds during fallow and green 
crops. ‘I'his manure consists chiefly of saccharine and muci- 
laginous matters mixed with ligneous fibre; and it conse- 











* And yet there are thousands of American farmers who 
are continually pursuing this sinful practice.—Cond. 


quently will be observed that it requires no preparation what- 
ever; that it contains organic matter already in a soluble 





state, namely the sugar and gum, and the ligneous fibre itself 
is 80 moist and so completely impregnated with vegetable 
Juices, that fermentation rapidly commences, and consequent- 
ly a supply of soluble matter will be kept up until the whole 
is consumed. Care must be taken, however, in ploughing in 
green crops fur manure, not to make too deep a furrow, especi- 
ally on strong lands; as in that case the quantity of soil which 
covers the vegetable matter is su thick that it diminishes the 
action of the air, &c. upon it; and it is a well ascertained 
fact, that fermentation is retarded, if not altogether prevent- 
ed, by compression and the exclusion of air. ‘I'he best period 
for ploughing in green crops (provided other circumstances 
permit of it,) is undoubtedly when the plants are in flower, 
as ai this period thay contain the greatest quantity of sugar 
and mucilaginous matter; and, moreover, in the instance of 
weeds, it prevents the possibility of their propagating their 
_—_ by the scattering of their seed. The importance of 

lowing this species of manure to ferment in the ground, in- 
stead of in a heap, is, that (in addition to the great saving of 
labor) the slowness with which the decomposition takea 
place, is supposed to tend to produce much more soluble mat- 
ter and less gas than when it proceeds above ground. The 
parings at hedge roots, scourings of ditches, pond-weeds, &c. 
may be used in this manner. 

Rape-Cake has been used with great success as a manure; 
this, like the preceding, contains a large quantity of vegetable 
matter, already in a state capable of being dissolved in water, 
its composition being mucilage, a large quantity of vegetable 
albumen, a little oil, and woody fibre. It has the advantage 
over the former of being much drier, and hence containing 
far more manure in the same bulk of materia!; but, on the 
other hand, it is by no means so easily procured, and is 
much more costly. It is chiefly used in fallow, before wheat, 
and should be sown fresh; and before its application, should 
be kept as dry as possible, as moisture ie causes fermen- 
tation to commence, which, when once set in, will undoubtedly 
proceed with rapidity, unless the substance is carefully dried. 
And here we may make the general remark, that all sub- 
stances Which contain much fluid, and more especially such 
as are composed of mucilage, sugar, and other soluble mat- 
ters, should be used when perfectly fresh. 

Mailt-Dust is mentioned by Sir Humphrey Davy as a good 
manure, on account of the quantity of sugar it contains. I 
have not, however, been enabled to meet with any particular 
account of its application; of course, if used, it should be al- 
lowed to ferment in the soil. ‘The washings and other refuse 
of distilleries, 1 am informed, are much used in some parts of 
Ireland, as an application to s lands, and their effects are 
stated to be very powerful. This, of course, willdepend upon 
all the vegetable matter which it contains being oan, and 
therefore very probably absorbed at once, without undergoing 
any decomposition whatever. 

‘The next manure we shall mention, is one which can be ap- 
plicable in a few cases only, on account of the local nature of 
its production; we refer to the water in which the fax and hemp 
have been steeped. It is well known that flax and hemp con- 
sist of the woody fibres of these plants, and that one of the 
firat steps in their manufacture is the steeping of the plants 
in water, in order that the softer tissues may ferment, and the 
ligneous fibre be thus freed from the useless parts of the ve- 
getable: ofcourse, therefore, the water in which these planta 
have been steeped, becomes fully charged with soluble and 

utrescent vegetable matter, and consequently acts powerful- 
y as a manure, and moreover requires no preparation What- 
ever, as fermentation has already commenced, It is not ne- 
cessary, however, todwell much upon this subject, as its use 
must, of course, be confined to those districts where flax and 
hernp are cultivated, 

Sea-veeds.— All sen-shore plants, especially those which 
grow below highwater mark, and which belong to the natn- 
ral families of Alg@ and Puri, &c. contain more or less mi- 
neral alkali (carbonate cf soda,) and have long been used as 
manure by the farmers in the neighborhood of the sea, 
They are, however, so succulent and mucilaginous, that their 
effects are by no means lasting; even when placed in hea 
and allowed to ferment, they produce but very little heat; in 
fact, appear rather todissolve away. They consist chiefly of 
water, mucilage, a smal] quantity of woody fibre, and saline 
matter; according to the analysis of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
nearly four-fifths was weter, which contained no ammonia, 
and consequently the plants possess no azote. Whenapplied 
to land, their effects are felt almost immediately, as t 
mucilage dissolves as soon as the outer covering of the 
plants is destroyed by fermentation; but from its soluble na- 
ture, its effects are but slight, and after the first year, are no 
longer perceptible. The alkali they contain must also act as 
a chemical solvent, which will hasten theirconsumption. It 
has been proposed, (see vol. iii. of this Journal, 1831-2,) to 
collect the sea-ware, and dry it by spreading it like hay, by 
which means, of course, nothing but water will be lost, and 
at the same time, the bulk will be reduced to one-fifth, in 
which state the author considers itto be a very valuable ma- 
nure, and calculates that it can be procured and garted off at 
half the price of straw. This suggestion, I think, might pro- 
bably be useful in some of the farming districts which are si- 
tuated near the sea, but still not close cnough to use the ware 
in its fresh state, as undoubtedly the manure is a good one as 
long as it lasts. ‘The drying, also, will prevent the decom- 
position from taking place so rapidly es if applied when 
fresh. 

Dry straw of wheat, barley, and other grain crops, and 
spoiled hay, are always useful manures, Sir Humphrey Da- 
vy, in speaking of these, adheres to the opinion which per- 
vades the whole of his work upon Agricultural Chemistry, 
namely, that they should be applied fresh, and that if allow- 
ed to ferment, a large quantity of nutritious matter is lost, 
As this is a point more severely criticised than any other 
statement which his work contains, and as, moreover, it is 
one of extreme importance, I shall here enter fully into the 
subject, and endeavor to reconcile, if possible, the exceed- 
ingly discordant opinions which are entertained regarding it. 
To proceed, let us state the question. Theorists say all 
manures should be applied to the soil as fresh as possible, be- 
cause, during the process of fermentation, if allowed to pro- 
ceed above ground, much valuable matter is lost which would 
otherwise have been available to the crops. Practical farmers, 
on the contrary, maintain, that experience has proved to them, 
that, unless the manure is fermented to a certain degree be- 
fore it is applied, it is not of half the value; in fact, in many 
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nstances it greatly endangers the success of the crop. How, 
herefore, can these be reconciled? On careful examination 
we shall see, that here, as elsewhere, all the difficulties will 
vanish when theory and practice are brought jointly to bear 
upon the subject, in such a manner that the one shall correct 
the other; or, in other words, when the question at issue is 
compromised, 80 as to suit the purposes of the farmer, and at 
the same time, not contradict the statements of the pliloso- 
pher. In the first place, we may take it for granted, that in 
all cases where theory is opposed to successful practice, the 
former will eventually be found to be at fault, for it is per- 
fectly evident that the knowledge of the true theory must im- 
prove, instead of opposing those practices which time has 
shewn to be the most successful. Nevertheless, in the case 
before us, there is nothing radically wrong in the theory, but 
it has evidently been carried too far; in fact, it has been 
worked out, (if we may use the expression,) as a chemical 
problem, without due attention having been paid to the end 
in view; namely, the rendering of assistance to the farmer in 
his all-important operations. ‘lhere is no doubt, for instance, 
that carbonic acid and aqueous vapor, are given out in abun- 
dance during fermentation, and also in the case of animal ma- 
nures, carbonate and hydrosulphate of ammonia, all of which are 
in certain cases of great importance to plants. But it is not 
sufficient to prove a fact scientifically, and at once apply it to 
practice, for, unfortunately, such is the imperfect state of 
science at present, that there is scarcely a single instance 
where some modification is not required, when the two are 
brought to bear upon each other. For example in the case 
in question, it is not sufficient to discover that some of the va- 
lue of the manure is lost during fermentation, and in conse- 
quence, to argue at once that manure should be applied fresh; 
we must prove in addition, that by so doing the farmer will 
not injure his interests in any other way; that, when so a 

plied, it will serve all his purposes as well as when previously 
fermented, ‘his, however, we shall not be able to do, for the 
following reasons. What the farmer wants when he applies 
manure to his land, is, 1, to enrich the land in such a man- 
ner that it shall be immediately fitted for cropping, and 
hence, a part of his manure must be a/ready prepared for use, 
namely, rendered soluble. 2, The substance applied, must be 
in such a condition as to be easily incorporated with the soil, 
by the subsequent operation of tillage; and consequently 
must be in such a mechanical state, as not to interfere with 
these operations. Now, ithas been proved scientifically, first, 
that when vegetable matter, and still more so, when a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable matters, are exposed in a heap to 
the joint action of wr and moisture, the temperature soon 
rises; chemical changes take place; part of the oxygen, hy- 
drogen and carbon, go off in the form of aqueous vapor, and 
carbonic acid; ond at the same time a part of the remainder is 
rendered soluble, either in the form of hunin or some such 
combination; but, secondly, it has been proved that when 
these materials, instead of being heaped up, are spread out, 
and mixed with mineral matter, as when ploughed into the 
soil, the changes take place much more slowly; and lastly, it 
has been conjectured, but by no means proved, that when 
those changes take place in the soil, more soluble matter and 
less gas, is formed, and consequently that the effects upon 
vegetables are more powerful. Let us compare notes: The 
first object of the farmer is to have a supply of nourishment 
in a state fit for immediate use; but this canonly be obtained 
by fermentation; and in the soil fermentation takes place very 
slowly; consequently, when fresh manure is applied, the 
seeds run a chance of having to wait for their food: and, 
moreover, it isa generally acknowledged fact, with reference 
to all chemical changes which masses of matter undergo, that 
these changes proceed much more rapidly after they are once 
fairly commenced, than in the firstinstanee. Again fermen- 
mentation softens and breaks down long straws, &c. which 
would otherwise make the husbandry extremely foul. This 
objection, in fact, presented itself to Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
to obviate it, he proposes the straw to be chopped before it is 
spread. The proper question for discussion, therefore, is not 
merely, 1s we have seen, whether fermentation is accompa- 
nied with loss; but whether the extra advantages attending 
the use of previously fermented dung will compensate for the 
loss sustained during its preparauon. All practical farmers 
will doubtless answer in the affirmative; but even here we 
must be cautious how we generalize the principle. Practical 
men are at all times too fond of making general rules; for 
example, in the case before us, most farmers ferment their 
dung to a certain extent, ofien much too far, and then apply 
it to all purposes indiscriminately, Whereas itis clear that the 
necessity of fermentation holds good only in those cases 
where an immediate supply of nutriment is required; and 
consequently, when a fallow is manured, or when the ma- 
nure is ploughed in with the stubble in autumn, in prepara- 
tion for the next year’s green crop, the tmanure nay be used 
in a much fresher state, especially on strong soils. This fact 
has been well illustrated in a paper, on ‘‘ A new method of 
applying manure,” by Mr. Baker of Nassau Cottage, near 
Leeds, which appeared in the 6th volume of this journal in 
1836-7. The same plan is likewise mentioned in Byitish Hus- 
bandry, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, under the arti- 
cle manure, where it recommends the fresh manure to be laid 
on the stubble during winter, and the long-straws raked off 
before the spring ploughing. It has been remarked, howe- 
ver, that the practice of ploughing-in raw manure in autumn, 
us preparative for the next year’s crop, will not answer on 
light soils, as in this case a large quantity of the manure is 
lost; in fact [have been informed by an excellent authority 
upon such subjects, that nearly double the quantity in such 
soil, is required to produce the same effect when applied in 
this way, as when fermented above ground, and ploughed- 
in immedjately before the spring sowing. This I presume must 
depend upon the open texture of such soil, by permitting ra- 
pid fermentation and allowing the gaseous parts to escape, 
and likewise the soluble matters to be washed deep into the 
svil as soon as they are produced. Thus we at once see how 
1)» compromise the question, and we consequently leave it in 
the following position, namely, that undoubtedly loss of ma- 
uure is sustained by allowing fermentation to take place 
before it is applied to the land; but that this loss is more 
than compensated for, by the peculiar advantages of ferment- 
ed dung im all cases where an immediate supply of nourish- 
ment is required. But onthe other hand, that in those eases 
where the manure is to remain some months in the soil before 
the seed is sown, it should unquestionably be applied in a 
mueb fresher state, although even in this instance ineipient 





fermentation may be useful, by rendering it capable of being 
kept up with greater facility, under the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances in Which the manure is placed, when mixed with 
soil. Idonot, however, by any means wish it to be supposed, 
that I consider the question as settled; far from it; the above 
statement is merely a representation of the case as it at pre- 
sent stands; but obviously a great deal has yet to be learned, 
more especially with regard to the science of the subject. We 
must return, however, to the consideration of the individual 
manures, 

Mere Woody Fibre.—At first sight one would be inclined to 
ask, when is mere woody tibre ever employed as a manure ? 
But if we consider a little, we shall find two substances at 
least, which have been proposed as manures, to consist chiefly 
if not solely of this chemical compound—I refer to the refuse 
of the ¢an-pit, and peat. Both of these contain little or no 
substance besides mere woody fibre; for example, the opera- 
tions of the tanner have removed all the soluble matter from 
the bark which he employs in his manufacture; and the 
long continued action of water has had the same effect upon 
peat. When we remember that the prime object of manur- 
ing, is tosupply the plant with organic matter in such a state 
as to be capable of being dissolved in water, we must at once 
perceive that, theoretically, this manure is one of the worst 
possible kinds, if used in an unaltered condition, and practice 
has long ago proved the same fact; for Mr. Arthur Young, in 
his valuable ‘‘ Essay on Manure,” states, that ‘‘ spent bark 
seems rather to injure than assist vegetation;” and it is 
well known that no plant can grow in soil where there is an 
accumulation of peaty matter. Mr. Young supposed that the 
injurious nature of tanners’ spent bark depended upon the 
astringent matter that it contained; but Sir Humphrey Davy 
has shewn, that the processes to which the bark is subjected, 
free it entirely from soluble matter, and that the injurious 
action most probably depends upon the bark having a great 
attraction for fluids, and at the same time being impervious 
to the roots of vegetables. On this account, therefore, the 
bark would absorb the soluble parts of the manure, and thus 
deprive the plants of their food as soon as it was prepared for 
them. Even Sir Humphrey Davy, therefore, allows that mere 
woody fibre requires to be fermented before being used as ma- 
nure; since, from the absence of all mucilaginous, saccharine, 
and other soluble matters, there is little or no tendency to 
decomposition, and consequently this must be bronght about 
artificially; the best mode of doing which, is either to mix it 
with a quantity of hot lime, orto follow the plan proposed 
by Lord Meadowbank, of mixing it with farm-yard manure. 
The success of this latter method being dependent upon the 
fact, that if putrefuction commences at one point of a heap of 
organic matter, it will undoubtedly spread through the whole 
mass. In reference to the action of lime upon peat, &c. we 
shall say nothing at present, as this will be fully treated of 
when we consider the mixed manures. 

2.) Animal manures.—It is generally allowed that these re- 
quire far less preparation, than those derived from the vege- 
table kingdom, since they have a much greater tendency to pu- 
trify, and hence of course do not require to be heaped together 
in order to produce this effect; besides their mechanical form is 
seldom such as to interfere materially with the various opera- 
tions of tillage. ‘hey are comparatively seldom used alone, 
but nevertheless require consideration here, in order that the 
subsequent remarks upon the vegeto-animal composts may be 
more fully understood. The chief of them are—the various 
kinds of excrement, urine, hair, woollen rags, feathers, dead 
animals, fish, blubber and horn.* 

Of the various kinds of excrement, night-soil is by far the 
most valuable. This substance has been long used by the 
Chinese, who mix it with one-third of its weight of marl, 
and dry it in cakes by exposure tothe sun. These cakes are 
said to be void of all disagreeable smell. It is likewise pre- 
pared with quick-lime in France, and sold in the form of a 
dry powder, under the name of “‘ poudrette,”’ in which state 
it is sown with the seed in the same manner as rape-cake; the 
admixture of lime is merely to prevent the disagreeable odour 
which this substance otherwise possesses. ‘There exists many 
prejudices against the use of this truly valuable manure, but 
it is neeedless to say that these are entirely without founda- 
tion.t ‘The other species of excrement which have been 
used as manure, are those produced by the various birds and 
animals which are keptin a domesticated state. These have 
been found to be of very different degrees of power; the most 
valuable is supposed to be that of the pigeon: this, however, 
can only be used where great numbers cf these birds are 
kept. It is stated to contain 22 per cent of soluble matter 
when recent, and hence will require no preparation before it 
is used. ‘The next in order is the cleaning of poultry-houses; 
this is very similar to the last, and of course is produced 
in much greater quantity. A good method of using these 
manures, would probably be, to form them into compost with 
earth, dry leaves, &c. thus imitating the process which goes 
on in woods frequented by the wild pigeon, where the soil is 
found to be peculiarly rich and valuable. Of the exerementi- 
tious matters produced by the various domestic ited animals. 
that of the rabhit is stated to be the most valuable; but of 
course it is liable to the same objections as those alove men- 
tioned, namely, the small quantity in which it is generally 
procured, Some firmers, however, have gone so far as to 
say, that is is profitable to keep rabbits for the sake of their 
manure; this, however, must be under very peculiu cireum- 
stances. Of the remaining manures of this order, that of the 
sheep, horse, and swine, are generally considered more power- 
ful than that produced by cows. It is needless, however, to 
enter fully into the consideration of all these, as the whole 
of them act in pretty nearly the same manner, only with slight 
differences in their power. ‘The composition of all this class 
of substances is the debris of the food taken by the animals, 
mixed up with bile and various other matters. 

Urines.—These are all very powerful manures, but itis en- 
rious enongh that, with one exception, they are all improved 
by putrefiction. The best way of using them undoubtedly 
is, to have the stables, &e. so constructed that all the fluid 
parts are carried into underground tanks, where they accu- 








* Bones are often enumerated among animal manures, and 
their origin would certainly justify such an arrangement, but 
from the large proportion of earthy and saline matter they 
contain, they will be more conveniently treated of under the 
head of mixed manures. 

t Animalized carbon appears te owe its fertilizing powers 





to this substanee. 








mulate, and can either be raised by a pump and applied in 
the liquid form, or, which is probably the better plan when 
circumstances will permit of it, the tanks may be filled with 
porous earth, and the whole will then form an exceedingly 
rich compost: probably peat might be advantageously used 
for this purpose. In whatever way, however, this manure is 
applied, it is at all times most valuable. It abounds in am- 
moniacal salts, which have been supposed to be the cause of 
their injurious action when fresh, as it has been proved that 
solutions of these salts, unless extremely dilute, act injuriously 
upon plants; this, however, can hardly be the cause, as putre- 
faction increases instead of diminishes the quantity of am- 
monia. ‘The one exception which I mentioned is the urine of 
the sheep, which is stated by all practical farmers to act as 
manure as soon as itis formed. Now, it is not easy to un- 
derstand how this should differ from all other kinds of urine; 
but with the testimony of all farmers in its favor, it would 
certainly be worth while to have the point carefully examin- 
ed into, before we endeavor to explain it. 

Hair, Woollen Rags Feathers, &c. are all valuable manures, 
when they can be procured in sufficient quantity. All wool- 
len rags are carefully collected by the inhabitants of the 
South of France, for the purpose of burying them at the 
foot of their olive-trees. Their composition appears to be 
chiefly gelatine and albumen. They decompose much more 
slowly than the generality of animal manures, and conse- 
quently, will probably be found particularly useful in those 
cases where a supply of nitrogen is required during the latter 
part of the growth of a crop, as forexample in wheat. This 
subject I shall revert to when speaking of the application of 
manure to various crops. In the manufacturing districts 
the refuse of the different woollen factories will be extremely 
useful in this respect. 

Dead Animals and Fish.—The former of these are very 
seldom used by the farmer, although it is evident that they 
would be extremely useful. Sir Humphrey Davy very pro- 
perly proposes, that animals which die from disease or acci- 
dent should (after having the skin removed) be covered with 
five or six times their bulk of soil mixed with lime, and 
allowed to decompose for some months, when the whole will 
be found to constitute a rich compost; the disagreeble 
smell of which may be prevented, by mixing lime with it 
when about to be turned. The refuse of slaughter-houses 
might be advantageously employed in this manner. Dead 
fish have been long known as a very powerful manure; they 
of course, however, are liable to the objection already stated, 
namely, the difficulty with which they are procured, except 
in certain situations. When employed, they must be mixed 
with soil and applied fresh, care being taken not to use too 
great a quantity, as they are very liable to produce rankness 
in the crop; their effects are felt for many years. The re- 
fuse of the fishmarkets, and that of fishing-villages, ought 
on this account to be carefully collected, and made into com- 
post. Guano, a most valuable manure, which occurs in the 
South Sea Islands, in beds of from fifty to sixty feet thick, 
has been analyzed by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, and found to 
have a composition similar to the dung of sea-birds. This 
will account for its value, as in that case it will consist 
chiefly of the debris of fishes, mixed up with the ordinary 
constituents of the dung of birds. 

Blubber and Horn are both very useful manures, when they 
can be procured; they both are composed almost entirely of 
animal substances, capable of being rendered soluble in 
water during putrefaction, and are at the same time in such 
a state that decomposition goes on slowly. We now come 
to the consideration of by far the most important of all spe- 
cies of manure, namely, 

(3.) The Vegeto-Animal manures, or those which contain 
a mixture of animal and vegetable substances. These are 
chiefly the different varieties of stable-manure, &c. which are 
known under the name of ‘* farm-yard dung.”’ ‘This, from its 
abundant production, and many other causes, is beyond 
doubt by far the most valuable manure at present known. 
For example, it is valuable in a scientific point of view, be- 
cause, being a mixture of animal and vegetable matter, it 
ferments easily, supplies a large quantity of soluble matter, 
and from its nature is capable of yielding nourishment to all 
kinds of vegetables. And practically, this manure recom- 
mends itself to the furmer,—1, Because it is necessarily pro- 
duced in considerable quantities upon all farms where stock 
is kept; 2, Because, from this circumstance, it is evident 
that none of the crops consumed on the farm can be consi- 
dered as lost; and 3, Because experience has long ago shewn 
that no manure is so generally useful. 

It is needless to attempt to state the composition of a sub- 
stance which must be of necessity so various; a few practi- 
eal remarks will be, therefore, all that I shall introduce here. 
In the first place, it will be evident to all that the value of 
this manure will differ greatly according to the relative im- 
portance of its different ingredients; as, of course, since ani- 
mal matters produce the greatest quantity of soluble nourish- 
ment, the greater the proportion of this class of substances the 
more useful will the compound prove. Again, it has been 
shewn that the period at which itis applied influences greatly 
its beneficial eifects; for if allowed to rot away until it is 
reduced to the state of soft, dark, unctuous mass, not retain- 
ing any remains of vegetable structure, it can be easily 
shewn that more than one-half of its most valuable consti- 
tuents have been lost. The remarks, however, which we 
have already made upon this subject of fermentation will, of 
course, apply here. It is stated in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, in the article on British Husbandry, that the 
manure of fat beasts is much more valuable than that of lean 
cattle: this will very probably be the case, and, of course, 
depends upon the food with which the animals have been 
supplied. Thus, ten carts of dung from animals fed with 
oil-eake, were found equal to sixteen from those fed upon 
turnips. From this fact, therefore, it would appear necessary, 
that, in experimenting with this manure, we should pay at- 
tention to the fuod with which the animals have been sup- 
plied during its production. Much more might be said re- 
garding the formation and management of dung-heaps; but 
this would involve us too much in pure practical farming. 





Twelfth Annual Fair of the American Institute. 

This anniversary celebration of industry and the arts will 
open to visiters at Niblo’s Garden, in the city of New-York, 
the 7th of Octeber next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. All articles 
brought to the garden are required to be entered by the clerk 
of the fairin a book. Those intended for competition for 
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premium must be delivered either on Thursday, Friday, or 
Saturday, October the 3d, 4th and Sth, and reported to the 
clerk as for competition. If they are delivered at an early 
hour, and places assigned in the beginning of the fair, their 
location will not be changed, unless the general arrangements 
of the exhibition, in the opinion of the managers, render it 
desirable. ‘They should be accompanied with a written de- 
scription, as an efiort will be made to publish a catalogue the 
first week of the fair. The accommodations of the garden 
have been greatly extended and improved since the last year. 
Two rooms, each 110 by 25 feet, have been added, adjoining 
and communicating with the great saloon, directly north.— 
All the departments of industry and of the arts, in the vari- 
ous sections of our country, are invited to make contributions 
of their choice specimens. 

The deep interest taken at the last fair in the exhibition of 
cattle and farming stocks, and their importance to agriculture, 
the promotion of which is enjoined foremost in our charter, 
and the consideration that agriculture lies at the foundation 
of all production, has induced the Institute to resolve on ano- 
ther cattle exhibition and sale. Accommodations will be pro- 
vided for pure blood cattle, horses, and extraordinary breeds 
of sheep, swine, &c. contiguous to the garden, Certificates 
of pedigree should be provided. 

Much the greatest proportion of manual labor empleyed in 
production, is applied to agriculture. Here, then, 1s present- 
ed the widest fieid for the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chines. The farmer is much more secluded from the know- 
ledge of these improvements than the manufacturer. ‘The 
latter, availing himself of his advantageous situation, has, by 
the employment of machinery, dispensed with the greatest 
part of the most irksome toil and drudgery formerly required 
in his occupation. 

The coming fair will present to the farmer the best oppor- 
tunity of which he can possibly avail himself, for learning 
the properties of the newly invented, and the most valuable 
agricultural implements and machines, as they will be brought 
together for his examination. ‘Those we intend particularly 
to benefit should not fail to be present. 

We hope to see all the varieties and improvements of the 
plough. The Institute, by turning their attention to this in- 
dispensable instrument of husbandry, begin already to wit- 
ness the benelits. One of 1ts members has been induced to 
attempt the construction of a sub-plough, which promises 
great utility. Another has produced a steam plough, which 
has gone to the western prairies. It is ascertained that many 
of the ploughs in ordinary use require from 25 to 33 percent 
more power to operate them, than those of the best improved 
construction. Even in Great Britain, with all their boasted 
culture, it is estimated that more than 1,000,000 of horses 
are employed in husbandry, and to a great extent the ploughs 
in use require 33 per cent more team than those of the best 
formation. The annual cost, only, at $25 each, amounts to 
$25,000,000. It will be evident, therefore, that in so great 
an agricultural country as ours, in many parts of which very 
defective ploughs are in use, the substitution of the most per- 
fect construction, universally, would save millions in horses 
every year, and essentially contribute to our agricultural re- 
sources and national independence. 

Inventors, manufacturers and owners of machinery are in- 
formed, that the Institute, to prevent disappointments, have 
purchased and located on the premises a steam boiler, of suf- 
ficient capacity to operate machines of the most massive con- 
struction, 

Arrangements are making for a full display of American 
silk in all forms, from the cocoon to the finished fabric. Much 
good, we think, will result to the country from the prepara- 
tions for the raising of silk. Our climate is peculiarly con- 
genial to the insect that produces. The women, children 
and infirm persons scattered among our population, from 
whose labors little or nothing is realized, are competent to 
supply twenty millions of dollars value in silk per annum, in- 
stead of which we have imported in a single year more than 
that amount.—a sum double the value of the whole exported 
products of the United States, for the same period, from all 


our boasted fisheries, with all the exports from our forests, of 
skins and furs, lumber, masts, and all our manufactures of 


wood; our naval stores, tar, pitch, turpentine, pot and pearl 
ashes, &ec. and also from our almost innumerable farms; all 
our exported beef, tallow, hides and cattle, butter, cheese, 
pork, bacon, horses, mules, sheep, &c. with our entire ex- 
ports of wheat, corn, and tlour, superadded. The whole ca 
talogue of this formidable portion of a nation’s hard earnings 
for foreign exportation, did not in 1836 equal twelve millions 
of dollars, while the imports of silks the same year, exceed- 
ed twenty millions of doilars; and by ineluding silk and worst- 
ed goods, of which silk constituted an important part, they 
amounted to over twenty-three millions five hundred thousand 
dollars. This alarming statement, the report from tLe trea- 
sury department will fully verify. Is it not high ume that 
silk should command our attention? The mulberry is essen- 
tial to the worm that produces it. All its varieties should be 
collected at this fair, with detailed facts, showing their adap- 
tation to soil and climate, and the quantity of sustenance they 
afford. 

The general effect of the silk excitement, we think, can- 
not but be beneticial, as it will fill our country with mulber- 
ries, and every where afford food for silkworms; but it is vast- 
ly important in the commencement, that the kind best suit- 
ed to our soil and our climate, and most bountiful in their 
healthy foliage, should be selected. 

The early suceess of the silk culture will depend much on 
the perfection of machinery. The reel ought first to engage 
ourattention. For ordinary household use, it should be cheap 
and simple in its construction, and its merits should be made 
public. For this purpose a gold medal will be awarded at 
the coming fair, for the ree] which shall best answer the above 
description. 

The public are looking with great interest to the investi- 
gations and experiments for deriving sugar from the beet.— 
We anticipate important improvements from the ingenuity 
and perseverance of a member of this institute, whose inde- 
fatigable exertions have been for several years applied in ac- 
complishing a speedy and economical process for its extrac- 
tion. Those who have witnessed some of the experiments 
have become convinced, that the sugar beet will, ere long, 
successfully compete with the sugar cane. 

The manufacturers of cottons and woollens have at out lat- 
ter fairs, come forward with renewed spirit. It is hoped that 
it will not only continue, but increase. The additional reom 


which the new buildings afford, will enable the managers 
mosi advantageously to accommodate the exhibitors of cloths. 
New machinery for the spinning of ilax has been construct- 
ed. Specimens of the yarn should be forwarded, detailing 
the preparations necessary, the construction and operauionhs 
of the machinery, together with their cost. Flax formerly 
ranked among our principal staples. For the last fifty years 
its culture has been on the decline. A perfect tlax spinning 
machine would create a demand for flax, and soon cause it to 
be extensively cultivated. 

Manufactures from various metals have, within a few 
yeurs, increased and improved with great rapidity. ‘T'wenty- 
five years ago, domestic hardware was scarcely known in the 
New-York market. In 1836, it was ascertained that there 
had been actually sold within the city, in one year, more 
than seven millions of dollars value. 

The specimens of iron castings brought to the last fair, 
conferred on the manufacturers the highest credit. ‘The vari- 
ed and perfect fabrics from malleable iron, (unknown until 
recently among us,) in an economical point of view, afiord 
great promise. 

in the manufactures of wood, particularly household furni- 
ture, useful and ornamental, we need not fear a comparison 
with the workmanship of any country. A few years since, 
most of our fashionable furniture was imported; our inge- 
nious and skilful mechanics now successfully compete in 
foreign markets. 

We now supply a great proportion of the glass which we 
consume, and have made profitable shipments abroad. The 
skill we possess has all been acquired within a few years.— 
The acquisition of the same skill in other countries, has re- 
quired centuries, 

Our hats and leather are not only sufficient for the home 
demand, with the exception of small quantities of the latter 
article for particular uses, but a large amount is also realized 
from their exportation. ‘There are thousands of other arti- 
cles worthy of particular notice, and many, perhaps more 
worthy than some we have named. ‘To show the magnitude 
of our manufactures, we feel warranted in stating in general 
terms, that the exports to the south and to foreign countries 
of all the varieties of our manufactures, (produced in the 
northern and middle states,) though yet in their infaney, far 
exceed all our exports of agriculture from the same sections, 
and constitute our main reliance for meeting the demands 
continually accruing from abroad. Every thing in the past, 
promises well to our country for the future. We have ouly 
to rely on our own energies and resources, 

An annual display, in this great emporium, of our best spe- 
cimens, is signally calculated to awaken the genius of inven- 
tion. Accordingly, every exhibition has brought forth some 
new improvement, till then not known. The multitude of 
competitors, the vast assemblage of :nquisitive and scrutiniz- 
ing visitors, Whose attendance is anticipated by the exhibi- 
tors even before they commence making their specimens, the 
desire and the hope of winning the prizes, create an intensity 
of emulation among the competitors, that brings mto ac- 
tion all their energies, and draws forth all their resources, 

There were, at the least, 150,000 visiters entered the gar- 
den at the last fair, and about 1800 exhibitors presented them- 
selves. Contributions were received trom about 1500; they 
being all that were deemed worthy of exhibition, Among 
them were many enurely new; and others, not new, greatly 
improved. It will be readily seen, when each contributor 
brought on an average ten to fifteen articles, that even the 
names would occupy more than the space devoted to an or- 
dinary circular. 

The excitement created does not terminate with the fuir. 





A determined purpose, an abiding resolution is made, to per- 
severe, so that the close of one fair is only the signal of pre- 
paration for another. It is not within the scope of human in- 
vention to devise a plan, for carrying out the noble work of 
nutional industry and improvement, more general, pervading, 
and effectual. ‘The belief that our country required a national 
institute for the general promotion of industry and the arts, in- 
duced the proposition for a charter, and the city of New-York 
was selected as the appropriate location. The provisions of 
the charter were accordingly made to embrace the whole 
Union. Contributors and visitors, of all occupations and of 
every state, are therefore invited to join in the celebration. 

A formal resolution of a large meeting, consisting of most 
of the distinguished members of the legislature, and others, 
held at the Capitol in Albany, was unanimously adopted, re- 
questing ‘the American Institute to call a convention of silk 
culturists, and those friendly to their interests during the en- 
suing fair. We, in conformity to that resolution and in be- 
half of the institute, hereby give notice that a suitable room 
will be provided for that purpose, on the evening next suc- 
ceeding the evening on which the anniversary address is de- 
livered. All who fee] an interest in this subject are invited 
from this and other states. Silk culturists and silk manufac- 
turers are particularly requested to bring forward all their best 
specimens, and to prepare themselves to give such useful in- 
formation and explanations as will best promote this new 
branch of domestic industry. An examination of the best spe- 
cimens that can be produced, and the interchange of ideas 
among experienced sulk culturists, cannot fail to elicit impor- 
tant information, which, through the convention, may be 
spread before the public. 

The essential prerequisite for the production of silk is al- 
ready accomplished. Numerical calculation ean scarcely keep 
pace with the multiplication of the mulberry. Should the 


ford more sustenance for the silkworm than the whole globe 
beside. 

The encouragement given by the presence of such of our 
fellow-citizens as have been distinguished by high official sta- 
tions, or for their wisdom or their learning, is most propi- 
tious toemulation andimprovement. While they confer dig- 


to greater and nobler efforts. Much profound reilection will 


ralleled progress in the arts. The effect of minds and hands 
operating under the genial influences of constitutional liberty, 


confidence to industry, and awakening and quickening the la- 
tent powers of invention and genius. 

At each of the eleven preceding fairs, the exhibition rooms 
have uniformly, at an early hour, been adorned with the de- 
licate and tasteful productions of female ingenuity and skill, 








enthusiasm for its propagation continue, America will soon af- | 


nity on the anniversary, they operate as a powerful stimulus | 
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be afforded them by this compressed view of a nation’s unpa- | 
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and the guiety, fashion and beauty displayed through the day | noble art of agriculture, holds so low a rank in the opinion 


and evening by the fair visitors, have always been among 


the strongest attractions of the celebrations. They have 
shown that our Institute is their favorite institution, It has 
not been the gay tinsel and the glare of unsubstantial show, 
or unmeanihg curiosity, that have moved them. It is a por- 
tion of that diffusive patriotism and pride of country which 
they have imbibed, and which every real American experi- 
ences, from the proud reflection that the triumphant display s 
are the exclusive products of their own native America.— 
They are respectfully solicited to honor the Twelfth Annual 
Fair by a continuance of their exhibitions, and with their ac- 
customed cheering presence and approbation, 

At the four last fairs, there were awarded as premiums, one 
hundred and twenty gold medals; six hundred silver medals; 
and about fifteen hundred diplomas—solely at the expense of 
the Institute. The managers do not intend to diminish the 
appropriations for rewarding merit, whilst the liberality of 
the public confers the power to bestow them, The determi- 
nation of the merits of the respective articles entered for com 
petition, will be submitted to competent and disinterested 
judges. If within the short space allowed for receiving, en- 
tering, arranging, and delivering articles, amidst the throngs 
of exhibitors and visitors, some errors should occur, or some 
omissions happen, which provoke the vociferations of disap 
pointed expectation and passion, or which inconsiderate wan- 
tonness may distort and magnify—still, we trust, a conside- 
rate and liberal public will not expect the managers to be di- 
verted from their arduous, engrossing and important duties, 
to indite contradictions and replies. ‘Twelve years of faithful 
disinterested devotion to a cause which lies near the heart of 
every genuine American, have placed the American Institute 
in a position from which it cannot be expected to descend to 
repel attacks which have always proved harmless in efiect, 
whatever may have been their design. 


Agricultural Geology. 
[From Prof. Jackson's Third Geological Report.) 


Of all the arts, I know of none more likely to be improved 
by geological examinations, than that of Agriculture; since 
the composition of soils indicates their fertility, or capabilities 
of improvement, and the causes of barrenness. The science 
of geology demonstrates the origin, and distribution of the 
mineral matters, constituting the basis of all soils, to which 
they chiefly owe their peculiarities. I know that it is a 
favorite opinion with many agriculturists, that the minersl 
constituents of a soil have but little, if any influence on their 
fertility; and that they suppose the whole secret resides in 
the presence of certain vegetable or animal matters; but such 
a theory is at once exploded by an attentive examination of 
the natural soils, with their peculiar vegetation; for it will 
be seen that there are regular zones of vegetation, peculiar 
to each geological district, in which the same vegetable or 
animal matters are present, but which differ essentially in 
their mineral constitution. ‘Thus how different is the soil 
derived from granitic rocks, from that which is formed by the 
disintegration and decomposition of limestones and slates. 
How peculiar is the vegetation which follows the great bands 
of trap rocks, and how remarkable is the growth on the 
ancient clay loams, of tertiary deposition, Whoever con- 
siders the attempts made to raise wheat upon soil totally 
destitute of lime, will at once appreciate the value of that 
mineral substance, and its importance in the production of 
grain. An imperfect or blighted product is sure to follow the 
planting of this grain upon soils destitute of lime, while it is 
well known that certam districts, where the soil contains 
this mineral, are always favored with luxuriant and heavy 
crops. ‘This is one of the settled points in agriculiure, and 
one which every farmer should duly appreciate, if he wishes 
to prosper in his art. Indian corn requires but little, if any 
lime, and hence we see excellent crops of that grain raised 
upon sandy plains, unsuited to wheat. Rye, likewise, will 
do pretty well without it, but it is always more full and 
heavy where it exists in the soil; and by attending to this 
circumstance, the value of the crop may be greatly improved. 

The overlapping of soils, from diluvial causes, is also a 
point greatly illuminated by a knowledge of geology; and 
we are able, by means of a good geological map, to predict 
the nature of a soil in a given district, with as much certainty 
as we refer back certain rounded and transported stones to 
their native beds. Itis also easy by the geological and topo- 
graphical features of a country, to predict the nature of the 
alluvial or intervale soils, which have been washed down 
from the hills and mountains by brooks, rivers and rain: and 
such knowledge not only helps us to account for the pheno- 
mena in question, but also in the selection of suitable grounds 
for our Various crops. 

The situations in which are found substances capable of 
being used for the amelioration of soils, is also pointed out 
ina geological survey; and a scientific farmer soon Jearns 
to avail himself of the natural resources of the country. We 
also are able to indicate by the natural growth, the nature of 
the soil, and to point ont to the farmer tracts of country 
which will form the best settling lands; and by the applica- 
tion of the science of chemistry, we indicate to him the pe- 
culiarities of the different kinds of soils, and the modes of 
renovating those which are deemed to be exhansted. 

There are certain tracts, upon which gypsum acts favora- 
bly, while on others it does no good; and there are those 
where liming is required, and others where it is not. Some 
soils require the introduction of a quantity of vegetable mat- 
ter, and we show the farmer the cheapest mode of introduce 
ing it; others are wanting in certamn saline matters, required 
for peculiar vegetation, and the nature and quantity of such 
matter required, is indicated by a chemical analysis of the 
soil. Enormous quantities of valuable materials in manures, 
are lost by a want of chemical art in preserving them, and 
still more is wasted by improper application. The causes 
which effect these results, are wel) known to chemists and 
geologists, and by special examinations, the knowledge is ap- 
plied to particular cases with ekill, and with certainty in the 
result; whereas vast amounts of both time and money are |a- 
vished in idle experiments, by those who are unacquainted 
with the laws of nature, 

It is to correct these errors in agriculture, that science, 
‘the handmaid of the arts,”’ comes to our aid, and by learn- 
ing and following her laws, we soon come to a more perfect 
knowledge of the subject, and with the lever which she puts 
in our hands, overthrow al! obstacles. Why is it that the 
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of men, if it be not that reason has left the field, and given 
place to empyricism! If it is ever to be restored to its 
pristine rank, and a new Eden is to bloom, with its fruitful 
fields, it must be by bringing the Gov-Lixe attribute of man 
to the task of renovation. I have always been startled with 
the gratuitous assumption, that knowledge and reason were 
not to be the rules of agricultural labor. That any one 
knows enough to be a farmer, and that the concentrated 
ecperience of the world was not to be put in competition with 
the narrow circle of individual experience! 1s it indeed so 
with any other science or art? Or should we not conceive 
it to be arrant folly for any one to pretend to learn any other 
business, without availing himself of the knowledge of others! 
I know that intelligent men make no such gratuitous assump- 
tions; but still there may be many, who are not aware of the 
application of certain sciences which I mention, to the im- 

roverment of this most important of arts, er they may have 

uta@ partial glimpse into the arcana of science. Others 
may have formed an opinion, that since science is confessedly 
imperfect, that it cannot meet the exigencies of the case, but 
that innovations upon ancient customs are fraught with 
danger. To such we may reply, that enough is already 
known to render the art great service, and that knowledge 
is marching on with such rapid strides, that we should hasten 
in our movements, lest all hope of overtaking her should be 
lost. 

J knew a gentleman once, who stated that he was waiting 
for the science of chemistry to come to a stop, before he 
engaged in the study, It was then comparatively easy to 
acquire the mass of information requisite for the comprehen- 
sion of that science. Butnow look back to the accumulated 
knowledge on this subject, which has loaded our shelves with 
ponderous volumes. Is there now any better opportunity of 
overcoming the difficulty? So it will shortly be with scien- 
tific agriculture. But comparatively few are the records 
now—but with the new impulse it has received, ina few 
years it will cause ‘‘ meek-eyed patience to fold her arms in 
despair,” when contemplating the mass of materials that will 
be collected for our instruction. ‘‘ Little by little the bird 
makes its nest;” and so must we gradually collect the ma- 
terials of knawledge. Let the young farmer, therefore, 
be on the alert, and not let the rest of the world get the start 
of him in hisart. Agricultural colleges are required through- 
out our country, and the time is not far distant when we 
shall see them in full operation. Analytical chemistry and 
geology will be among the essential principles of a farmer's 
education. Botanical knowledge will teach the peculiarities 
of plants, and their adaptation to peculiar soils; and che- 
mistry will teach us so to modify our soils as to produce such 
results as are required. In the mean time, a few profession- 
al men must take the burthen upon their shoulders, and aid 
the farmer in his first steps in science. Mutual aid and good 
fellowship, will make the burthen light, and both parties 
will profit by their association. The farmer, attached to 
one spot, has great advantages in obtaining facts, which 
more fully illustrate the knowledge of that particular district. 
‘The facts so obtained, are to be collated and duly explained, 
#0 as to become capable of forming general rules or princi- 

les, for the guidance of others, Soils remarkable for pecu- 
fier vegetation, luxuriant or barren, form subjects of particu- 
Jar interest, capable of explanation by chemical analysis.— 
The present state and future condition of a soil, can in a 
certain degree be ascertained by a knowledge of their geo- 
logical origin, and the nature of the chemical reactions which 
wil take place in it. Advantage may sometimes be taken 





The whole forming a regular compost heap. The chemical 
reactions which follow are chieily thus:— 

The lime extricates a large quantity of gaseous ammonia 
from the animal matter, which is absorbed by and enters into 
combination with the peat, and is thus retained ready for use 
in the state of ulmate or geate of ammonia—(a most power- 
ful manure)—and the lime becomes completely carbonated 
or air slaked by the carbonic acid given out during fermenta- 
tion, and in this state is a proper and permaneat ameliorator 
of the svil. The peat is converted into a powder and solu- 
ble pulp, and becomes more suitable for the nutriment of 
plants. While if lime and animal matter was used in ex- 
cess we shall have also a considerable quantity of carbonate 
of ammonia, in the peat, a well known and powerful saline 
manure. 

In case the soil is sandy, the clay marl, neutralized with 
lime, is the most proper amendment for it, and such is gene- 
rally the cundition of the fields in Saco, so that by a proper 
use of this marl, the happiest effects may be realized by the 
farmers in that town, 

I could quote other instances of the kind, but the above 
fully illustrates my meaning, and will show hew favorable 
an influence scientific knowledge would exert in agriculture, 
were it more generally appreciated. 

The principles which | have laid down, have been adopted 
by several distinguished farmers of Massachusetts, and their 
experience most fully corroborates the truth of the theory in- 
culeated, 

I need but appeal to the experience of one of our most in- 
telligent farmers in Massachusetts, Elias Phinney, Esq. of 
Lexington, to demonstrate the correctness of the rules we 
have laid down, with regard to the use of peat for compost 
manure, or to the beautiful farm of Benjamin Bussey, Esq. 
of Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, where similar reauits have been 
obtained, 

** Levrington, January 30, 1839. 

“Dr, Cuarces T, Jackson—Dear Sir—I herewith send 
you a sample of my peat. I am very desirous of availing 
myself of the benetit to be derived from a chemical analysis 
of the same, which you kindly offered to make. A more in- 
timate knowledge of the nature and properties of peat, which 
can be obtained only by a scientific examination of its consti- 
tuent parts, would enable farmers more justly to appreciate 
this valuable species of land. It is froma wantof this know- 
ledge, that our extensive tracts of low meadow and swamp 
lands have hitherto been esteemed of little or no value.— 
Allow me to say, sir, that I know of no way, in which you 
could render a more essential service to the public, more es- 
pecially to farmers, than by enabling them to convert their 
unproductive and unsightly bogs and morasses into luxuri- 
ant fields and sources of wealth. I consider my peat grounds 
by far the most valuable part of my farm: more valuable 
than my wood lots for fuel, and more than double the value 
of an equal number of acres of my uplands, for the purpose 
cultivation, 

‘* In addition to these, they furnish an inexhaustible supply 
of the most essential ingredient for the manure heap. A 
statement of the uses, to which I have appropriated peat 





of defects in soils, to render them the most powerfully be- 
neficial. Thus, in the town of Saco, there is an intervale 
ylain, belonging to Mr. I. Jordan, having several remarka- 
Bie substances in it, which nothing but a knowledge of geo- 
logy and chemistry eould explain or improve. There is a 
kind of clay marl, filled with minute and almost invisible 
particles of pyrites or bi-sulphuret of iron, composed of 54 
parts sulphar and 46 of iron, ‘The marl also contains three 
yer cent of carbonate of lime, and the remainder is clay.— 
Vhen this substance is first dug up, it is without any suiine 
taste, and nearly inert; but upon exposure to the air, iterum- 
bles, and after a while, becomes charged with copperas or 
sulphate of tron, which is formed by the oxidation of the sul- 
phur and the iron, by atmospheric action. While in its first 
stages, it acts as a powerful fertilizer, for the sulphuric acid 
is taken from the iron and combines with the lime, forming 
gypsum or sulphate of lime, while the oxide of iron is depo- 
sited. After a while, the copperas or sulphate of iron, con- 
stantly forming, gains the ascendency, and then has power- 
ful corrosive properties, nine or ten per cent of sulphuric acid 
being produced; and having no lime with which to combine, 
it attacks the roots of the plants and kills them. (See chemical 
analysis of this copperas marl.) Thus, as Mr. Jordan happily 
expressed himself, ‘‘ it first makes the corn grow, and then 
eats off its roots and kills it.” Certain other plants of the 

rumine, are capable of withstanding this substance, if not 
in great exeess; and hence herd’s grass, rye and wheat, are 
not so likely to be destroyed by it, since they are armed with 
a coat of mail composed of silex, which envelops their 
whole surface; but all herbaceous or tender plants are cut off 
by it. 

Here, then, we have a defect to remedy, and to turn to our 
account, and it is an extremely simple case, for we have only 
to add a sniliciency of lime to the copperas marl to render it 
one of the most valuable and powerful fertilizers. Thus a 
compost heap affords us an accessible remedy, and the enemy 
is soon tamed and made subservient to our will. The origin 
of this pyritiferous clay is at once explained by geology, 
which teaches us that it is composed of the fine particles of | 
pyritiferous slate rocks, that have been deposited by water. 
So also the occurrence of nodules of shot and nut iron ore in 


lands, and my management of them, though very imperfect, 
may serve to give youa partial conception of their value and 
uses, and at the same time enable you to see how important 
it is that the farming community should have more informa- 
tion on this subject. 

‘* In the first place they are valuable for fuel. Ihave for 
twenty years past resorted to my peat meadows for fuel.— 
These, with the prunings of my fruit trees, and the brush 
from my uncleared lands, have given me my whole supply. 
‘Lhe prunings and brush are bound in bundles, and housed, 
and with the help of a small bundle of these faggots and 
peat, a quick and durable fire is made. It gives a summer- 
like atmosphere, and lights a room better than a wood fire. 
The smoke from peat has no irritating effect upon the eyes, 
and does not in the slightest degree obstruct respiration, 
like the smoke of wood; and it has none of that drying, un- 
pleasant effect of a coal fire. ‘The ashes of peat are, to be 
sure, more abundant, but not more troublesome, and are 
less injurious to the furniture ofa room, than the ashes of coal, 
‘The best peat is found in meadows, which have for many 
years been destitute of trees and brush, and well drained, 
and wheve the surface has become so dry, and the accumula- 
tion of decayed vegetable matter so great, that but little grass 
or herbage of any description is seen upon the surface. If 
the meadows are suffered to remain in a wet and miry con- 
dition, the wild grasses and coarse herbage will continue to 
grow, and the peat be of a light and chaffy texture, fixed with 
undecayed fibrous roots. By draining they become hard, and 
the peat becomes compact and solid, and the cutting out and 
carrying off greatly facilitated. A rod square, cut two spit- 
tings deep, cach spitting of the length of eighteen inches, 
will give three cords when dried. It may be cut from May 
to September. If the weather in autumn be very dry, the 
best time for cutting will be from the middle of August to 
the middle of September. If cut the latter part of summer, 
or early in autumn, it dries more gradually, and is not so 
liable to crack and crumble, as when cut early in summer. 
The pieces are taken out with an instrument made for the 
purpose, from two to three inches square; and if of good 
quality, will shrink about one-half in drying. It is considered 
a day’s work for a man, a boy and a horse, to cut out and 
spread a rod square. ‘The man cuts it out and lays it upona 








it, and the mineral waters which flow from the meadows 
charged with sulphate of lime, explain themselves by the | 
reaction of carbo iate of lime upon sulphate of iron, an ex- | 
change of elements taking place in accordance with the well | 
known laws of chemical affinity. 

Peat also occurs abundantly in the same meadow, and by | 
a little chemical skill may be converted into an excellent | 
manure, by means of a mixture of lime and a little barn-yard | 
manure or any animal matter. Thus three or four cords of | 
the peat mixed with one cord of animal manure, and treated | 
with a cask or two of slaked lime, will make a compost su- | 
perior in value to five cords of the best stable manure alone. 
Chey ought to be placed in alternating layers, thus: 





light kind of drag, made for the purpose, and it is drawn off 
by the horse, and spread by the boy as thick as the pieces can 
lay singly. After becoming dry enough to handle without 
breaking, it is made into piles, cob-house fashion, of from 
twelve to twenty pieces ina pile. It will then require about 
four weeks of dry weather to render it fit to be housed for 
use. The top, or turf, is thrown back into the piis, from 
which the peat is taken; and if well levelled, and the ground 
drained, it will, after the first year, give a large crop of foul 
meadow, or other lowland grass. Peat, taken from land 
which has been many years drained, when dried, is nearly 
as heavy as oak wood, and bears about the same price in the 
market. 


“The value of peat and swamp lands for tillage, is now 
pretty well known, and acknowledged. Some years since, 
I occasionally sold to my neighbors a few rods of my peat 
land, yearly, to be cut out for fuel, at three dollars per rod, be- 
ing at the rate of four hundred and eighty dollars per acre; 
but finding this sum to be less than its value for cultivation, 
especially when laid to grass, I have declined making further 
sales at that price. I have raised upon my reclaimed mea- 
dows, seventy-five bushels of corn, five hundred bushels of 
potatoes, or from four to five tons of the best hay, at a first 
and second cutting, to the acre, at a less expense of labor 
and manure, than would be required to produce half this 
crop upon uplands. To render these lands productive, they 
should be thoroughly drained, by digging a ditch around 
the margin of the meadow, so as to cut off the springs, and 
receive the water, that is continually flowing in from the sur- 
rounding uplands. If the meadow be wide, a ditch through 
the centre may be necessary, but this will be of no use, 
without the border ditches. This being thoroughly done, 
and the surplus water all drawn off, the next step is to ex- 
terminate the wild grasses, and herbage of every kind, that 
grow upon the surface. To effect this, the method hereto- 
fore generally, and now by some pursued, is to cover with 
gravel or sand, top dress with manure, sow the grass seed, 
and then rake or bush it over. This, for the first year or 
two, will give a good crop of hay; but after this, I have 
invariably found that the more coarse and hardy kinds of 
wild grass would work their way through the sand or gravel, 
and entirely supplant the cultivated grasses—when the whole 
must have another covering, or be abandoned as worthless. 
If to be planted with corn, or any of the root cropa, my 
course has been to turn over the turf or sward with a plough 
having a wrought iron share or coulter, ground to a sharp 
edge, in the driest season, say in the month of September, 
roli down as hard as possible, carry on in the winter a suffi- 
cient top dressing of compost, twenty cart loads to the acre, 
and in the spring plant with corn, or roots, without disturb- 
ing the sod. When the corn or roots are taken off, the sur- 
face is made smooth with the cultivator, or hoe and harrow, 
and late in November, or just before the heavy frosts set in, 
sow with herd’s grass and red top seed, half a bushel of the 
former and one bushel of the latter to the acre. The field is 
then rolled, which completes the process. If the plough 
does not turn the sods smooth, it will be necessary to follow 
it with a bog hoe, to level the uneven places. By keeping 
the sod undisturbed in the cultivation, a more firm and com- 
pact surface is formed, upon which oxen or horses may work 
generally, without danger of miring. If the land is intended 
for grass, without the intervention of a hoed crop, the turf is 
turned over with the plough, as before stated, in August or 
September, or as early as the surface becomes dry enough 
to admit the oxen or horses upon it; then follow with the 
bog-hoe and turn over such parts as the plough has left un- 
turned, make the whole smooth with the hoe, and late in 
November, spread on a top dressing of compost, not less than 
twenty cart loads, made half of loam, and half of stable ma- 
nure, to the acre; then sow the grass seed, and bush, and 
roll down. If the ground be miry, so as to render the use 
of the plough impracticable, the bog hoe must be resorted 
to, and the whole turned over by hand, and top dressed, 
and seeded to grass, as above stated. The cost of turning 
over with the hoe, will be twenty dollars per acre, at the 
usual price of labor. ‘This mode of culture completely sub- 
dues the natural wild grasses, and gives a compact and rich 
surface of vegetable mould, which will give an abundant 
crop of the best English hay for four or five years, without 
the aid of more manure. If the sod is disturbed and at- 
tempted to be pulverized in the course of the cultivation, 
the surface, when laid to grass, will be loose and spongy— 
an extra top dressing of loam and manure will be required, 
and after all, the surface will not become so compact, nor 
the produce by any means so great. Should meadows be 
found too soft and miry to admit of their being ploughed in 
the summer, or autumn, and the expense of turning with 
the hoe should be thought to be too great, 1 would advise 
ploughing in the spring, when the frost is out to the depth of 
three or four inches, carting on the manure, and then sow- 
ing or planting at a convenient and proper season. ‘The art 
of reclaiming these low meadows, consists in taking off all 
the surplus water by judicious draiming, and in thoroughly 
exterminating the natural herbage and grasses. This being 
effected, we have our rich bottoms, equally as productive as 
the deep alluvials of the west, and obtained at a cost and sa- 
crifice infinitely less. 

‘The third particular in which peat lands may be consider- 
ed valuable to the farmer, consists in furnishing him with a ve- 
ry important ingredient for his compost. Peatis made up prin- 
cipally of decamposed vegetable substances, with a portion 
of the lighter particles of vegetable mould, washed in from 
the surrounding highlands. But when taken fresh from the 
pit, it contains certain antisceptic properties, injurious to 
vegetation, which must be absorbed, or neutralized, by a 
combination with other substances, in order to render it food 
for plants. This may in some measure be eflected by expo- 
sure to the action of the air and frost. Where the surround- 
ing uplands are composed of gravel or sand, the peat or 
swamp mud may be called silicious, and is less valuable for 
manure, especially if the adjacent uplands rise abruptly— 
when composed principally of clay, the peat is aluminous— 
this is frequently found resting on beds of marl, and is con- 
sidered much richer, and more valuable for the compost 
heap. 

‘*T have annually, for some years past, used on my farm 
some hundreds of loads of peat mud, which is either thrown 
into my hog-stye, or mixed with fresh stable dung, or with 
lime. When mixed with green stable manure, the propor- 
tions are two parts of peat mud to one of dung; and Iam 
coniident, from repeated experiments, that a load of this com- 
post, well mixed and fermented, will give as great a produce, 
and a more permanent improvement to the suil, than the same 
quantity of stable manure. In this opinion, I am not alone. 
Other accurate and intelligent cultivators, have made similar 
experiments with similar results. 

‘The vegetable substances of which peat is composed, 
having been decomposed in stagnant waters, they have not 
passed through a putrefactive fermentation, and are therefore 
supposed to contain much of their natural oils, gums and acids. 
Peats, in this region, are also supposed to contain portions 
of sulphate of iron, or copperas, oxide of iron, &c. This 





opinion is formed from noticing the diflerence between the 
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effect produced by using the peat mud on grounds, when 
first taken out of the meadow, and that which is produced 
after fermentation, with stable manure, or by mixing it with 
lime. The ashes of peat have little or no percepuble effects, 
when used alone, but by mixing them with lime, they be- 
come a valuable manure. 

‘« That our peat may possess other and different properties, 
which are in a greater or less degree injurious to plants, is 
highly probable. These can be detected and remedied only 
by the aid of science. It is to the agricultural chemist, that 
the practical farmer must look for a development of his re- 
sources, to remove the obstacles which impede his progress, 
and to impart that information which will give confidence to 
action, and a successful issue to labor. 

‘* With an earnest desire that you may persevere in your 
useful labors, I am, dear sir, with the highest respect, your 
obedient servant, £. PHINNEY.” 

( To be continued.) 





Annual Address. 

Before the Kentucky State Agricultural Society—delivered at 
the Capitol in Frankfort, January 14, 1839, on the dignity of 
the profession of agriculture, and the propriety of legislation 
Sor its improvement. 

BY COL. C. S. TODD, OF SHELBY. 

Gentlemen of the State Agricultural Society—In compliance 
with the invitation of our worthy President, I appear before 
you this evening, in behalf of the great interest which sus- 
tains every other interest in the community; and relying 
upon your indulgent feelings towards a cultivator of the soil, 
entreat you to forget, in the magnitude of the subject, any 
deficiencies of the advocate. ; 

In entering upon the duty assigned to me, J feel a con- 
sciousness of the difficulties which beset my path, arising as 
well from my own inadequacy to the task, as from the nature 
of the subject, which is generally considered not to be sus- 
ceptible of those illustrations and attractions, rendered so in- 
teresting in this age of improvement, by the exertions of cul- 
tivated intellect applied to the departments of law, physic, 
moral and political economy. All that Ican hope then w ef- 
fect, will be to lead abler minds to reap laurels in a field in 
which, as a pioneer, I shall be content if the public mind be 
directed to the subject. 

As the advancement of the cause of agriculture is the ex- 
clusive object contemplated in the formation of this society 
and of the annual meeting on this day, I propose upon this 
occasion, to examine this subject in two of its most interest- 
ing aspects—tirst, to present to my brother farmers some of 
the considerations which should lead them to form and act 
upon a more exalted estimate of the dignity of their profes- 
sion; and then, to offer some suggestions, which, it is hoped, 
may have a tendency to stimulate the legislative councils to 
that encouragement of the cultivation of the soil, which an 
enlightened forecast deems to be so intimately connected 
with the public welfare. ites ; 

In the first place, as to the dignity which belongs to the 
pursuits of agriculture. The illustrious Franklin, whose 
eulogy was conveyed in such felicitous language by the elo- 
quent Mirabeau—*‘ Eripuit calo fulmen sceptrumque tyran- 
nis;”’ the sage, whose fame shed lustre on the age in which 
he lived, and who sustained towards his country the envied 
attitude of mechanic, patriot, stateman and philosopher, has 
pronounced ‘agriculture to be the most honorable of all em- 

loyments, being the most independent. The farmer,” says 

e, ‘‘ has no need of popular favor, nor of the favor of the 
rreat; the success of his crops depending only on the bless- 
ing of God upon his honest industry.” The occupation of 
the farmer is not only honorable, as being the first pursuit of 
man, and as having engaged the attention of the most virtu- 
ous and illustrious men in every age, but it is the most hon- 
orable for the precise reason stated by Franklin—it is the most 
independent. ‘The other pursuits of men, in all their diver- 
sified forms, depend in a greater or less degree upon the suc- 
cess of those who exert their energies in other avocations— 
the merchant depends upon the farmer and manufacturer— 
the mechanic upon the farmer and merchant, and the profes- 
sional man upon all of them; but Franklin, as well as the ex- 
perience of ages proclaims, that the farmer is independent of 
all save ‘ the blessings of God upon his honest industry.” 

Washington, the father of his country, has declared that 
‘‘he knew of no pursuit in which more real and important 
services can be rendered to any country than by improving 
its agriculture.” Socrates, one of the most eminent of the 
ancient philosophers, says, “ agriculture seems to possess an 
incontestible right to the title of parent and nurse of all other 
professions;” and the cee rated Vattel, of modern times, 
whose treatise on the Law of Nations is regarded as the stand- 
ard of international duty amongst the most enlightened states 
of the present day, says, ‘‘ of all the arts, tillage or agricul- 
ture is doubtless the most useful and necessary; it is the 
nursing father of a state; the cultivation of the earth causes 
it to produce an infinite inerease; it forms the surest resource 
and the most solid fund of rich commerce for the people who 
enjoy a happy climate.” 

Agriculture was the first avocation of man, Adam being 
directed to ‘‘ dress and keep” the garden of Eden. This 
was his duty in the days of primeval innocence; and after the 
fall, he was required to earn his bread by the ‘ sweat of his 
brow.” The first valuable improvements in husbandry were 
made by Noah, who, though a preacher of righteousness, was 
called a man of the ground, because of his advancement in 
agriculture and his invention for subduing and fertilizing the 
soil. The divine command to the Jews, ‘‘ break up your 
fallow ground and sow not among thorns,” is applicable to all 
the nations who live by the cultivation of the soil; and I in- 


offices in each of those nations, manifested the highest regard 
to the pursuits of agriculture. Hesiod and Xenophon of the 
Greeks, and Cato, Varro, Virgil, Pliny and Columella, of the 
Romans, published treatises on the subject—and the greatest 
improvement was made in agriculture during those periods 
of the ancient nations, when their institutions approached 
more nearly to the republican character. Xenophon, one of 
their historians, remarked that ‘‘ agriculture is the nursing 
mother of the arts, for, where it succeeds prosperously, there 
the arts thrive; but where the earth necessarily lies unculti- 
vated, there the arte are extinct.” In the best days of the 
Roman republic, he was entitled to the highest praise who 
‘best cultivated his spot of ground,” and such should be 
now the tone of public sentiment. Montesquieu has observ- 
ed that ‘‘ countries are not cultivated in proportion to their 
fertility, but to their liberiy;” and the conductor of the New- 
York ‘* Cultivator,” who unites in himself, more eminently 
than any other citizen of the republic, the rare qualities of 
scientific knowledge and practical experience with a polished 
pen, lays it down as almost a maxim, that ‘‘ the mental and 
moral condition of an agricultural district is in the ratio of 
its improvement in husbandry.” 

There is a moral beauty in the sentiment of Franklin, 
which maintains that the farmer is independent of all, save 
‘the blessing of God upon his honest industry.” Those 
who plough the land, as well as those who plough the sea, 
are under peculiar obligations to recognize a special and su- 
perintending Providence. The farmer has the promise of seed 
time and harvest; the seasons, the rain, the warmth of the 
sun, the growth of the soil, and all the operations of nature, 
admonish him, of the exertions of an Omnipotent energy. In 
the country he seems to stand in the midst of the grand thea- 
tre of God's power, and seeing that the succession of heat 
and moisture constitutes the sources of production, he is led 
to feel in the action of the sun and the descent of dew and 
rain, his obligations to reverence tliat unsearchable sovereigu 
without whose permission not a ‘‘ sparrow fallsto the ground,” 
nor a blade of grass springs up. ‘The sailor, too, looks 
through the elements to the great first cause, and the man at 
sea must be insensible to all the high and holy motives of 
gratitude, who does not feel his own impotency, not less than 
a reverential awe of that Supreme Power whom the winds 
and waves obey. 

Ancient and modern poets have dignified the cultivation of 
the soil by the majesty and melody of their immortal songs. 
Virgil, the great Roman, has left an imperishable monument 
of his devotion to the cause of agriculture; and strange as it 
may seem to some of our modern farmers, some of whom af- 
fect not to need any instruction in the science upon whose 
successful application they depend for support, Virgil gives 
in his Georgics much of what constitutes the present mode of 
ameliorating the soil. An interesting extract which may be 
found in book I, line 79-80, speaks of the Roman practice of 
saturating the parched soil with rich animal manure, of scat- 
tering sordid ashes upon the exhausted lands, and of giving 
rest to their fields by a rotation of crops; to which if we add 
the later process of renovating through the introduction of 
the grasses and the application of marl, we shall have the 
present improved mode of farming as practised in our own 
country. Milton, the Homer of modern times, (both of them 
blind to natural, though touchingly alive to moral beauty) 
occupied his master mind in delineating the paradise which 
Adam was directed to ‘‘ dress and keep;”’ and Thompson has 
presented aftertimes with a surpassingly beautiful scene in 
his autumn, where he introduces among the gleaners of the 
harvest, 

‘* The lovely young Lavinia, who once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth.” 
A sentiment as descriptive of the benevolence which belong- 
ed to the period of harvest as it is illustrative of the career of 
thousands upon whom the sunshine of prosperity in early 
life has only dawned to render the gloom of adversity more 
conspicuous in their declining days. 

Ancient and modern patriots have heen devoted to the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Cincinnatus, Dentatus, and Regulus, 
La Fayette, Washington, and our own Shelby, are illustrious 
examples of this interesting fact. They repaired from the 
plough to the defence of their country, and from the defence 
of their country returned to the plough; and although they 
were renowned warriors, we must suppose there was a re- 
deeming spirit in the nature of their avocations as cultiva- 
tors of the soil, which caused their love of country to be su- 
perior to all selfish considerations. Considered in this as- 
pect, their fame will live undimmed in the records of time, 
whilst the memory of the Caesars and Alexanders, the Bona- 
partes and Iturbides will rot, like the ‘* memory of the wick- 
ed.” Of Caesar, nothing is left but his rxecomplished com- 
mentaries and his unhallowed ambition. Of Alexander, who 
shed tears because he had no more worlds to conquer, no mo- 
nument remains but the city of Alexandria in Egy pt, once the 
pride of the world in its unrivalled library, and when it com- 
manded the commerce of the Mediterranean sea and the Ara- 
bian gulf, but now only a scene of magnificent ruin, since 
the discovery in the 13th century, of 2 new route to the East 
| Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. In a few years posterity 
will only speak with approbation of Bonaparte as having left 
a valuable code of laws for France, and as having establish- 
ed agricultural societies and professorships, and the National 
garden; whilst the frequent and inexplicable revolutions in 
former Spanish America will only serve to proclaim the suc- 
cession of military tyrants, countenanced alone in countries 
where the system of religion prescribes the rights of con- 
science as well as the lights of knowledge. 

The most distinguished individuals in our country, inelnd- 
ing nearly all of our Presidents, have delighted in the pur- 





dulge the hope that there is not a christian farmer in our land, 
who, while he recognizes the spiritual beauty of the passage 
which has immediate reference to the cultivation of the heart, 
does not feel its literal force in calling upon him to adopt all | 
practicable means of improving the soil committed to his care. 
And here it may not be impertinent to remark, that if the | 
mass of my brother farmers would ‘ indeed break up their 
fallow ground and sow not among thorns,” as well in rela- 
tion to their husbandry as to the cultivation of their minds, | 
we should not be placed, as a profession, in the rear of other 
less worthy pursuits. 

The descendants of Abraham in Palestine, the Chaldeans, 
the Egyptians, the ancient Persians, the Phernicians, the 
Athenians, and the Romans, including those in the highest 


brightest example of true glory recorded in ancient or modern 





suits of agriculture. Washington, whose career presents the | 
| visions and live stock, mainly to the supply of the cotton 


history, was impatient to retreat from the toils of war and | 


the cares of state, to betake himself to the pure and unalloy- 
ed joys of rural life. Jefierson, whose fame is identified with 
the independence of his country, rejoiced in the opportunity 
of mingling the avocations of the farm with the sweets of po- 


lite literature, Madison, whose monument is found in the | 


matchless constitution he contributed to form and which he 
administered in peace and in war, was always anxious to re- 
tire to the mellow pursuits of agriculture, as the most conge- 
nial in their influence upon the profound and classic efforts 


of his unrivalled pen. Monroe, who fought in both wars for | 
| the maintenance of his country’s independence, and whose | is made to yield to the influence of scientific labor; and 


career is signalized by association with the purchase of Lou- 
isiana and Florida; the heroic Jackson, whose fame will live 
as long as the waters of the father of rivers roll on to the 
ocean; our own eloquent Clay, the great unsurpassed of mo- 
dern statesmen, and our own veteran Harrison, whose patri- 
oue policy founded and whose skilful valor defended the 
vast North-West—these ull have manifested a deep solicitude 
for the interest of the great cause which we have this day 
convened to promote, 

To descend to our own history as the first republic in the 
wilderness of the great west, we have many noble examples 
of our most distinguished citizens devoting themselves to the 
—— of agriculture. At an early period, Shelby, Nicho- 
as and Breckenridge were conspicuous in their efforts to ad- 
vance this great object. The first, renowned in the war of 
the revolution, and in the early as well as the after history 
of the state; the two latter, his equals in vigorous intelléct 
and patriotic devotion, whilst they were scarcely excelled in 
the whole Union in their enlightened advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of constitutional law. In our own day we find the 
whole community in its civil, political and religious charac- 
ter, coming up to mingle ‘its tears with ours over the graves 
of the lamented Garrard and Green, who, after signalizing 
their valor in the North-West, considered it their proudest 
claim to distinction in devoting their strong minds and patri- 
otic hearts to the great cause of agriculture. And passing 
from our own country and our own age, we may refer to the 
fuct which is exhibited in bold relief in the history of every 
nation claiming to be civilized, that men of every profession, 
in all ages, have contemplated at some period of their career, 
to retire to the repose to be found only in the pleasures of 
rural life. The statesman, the civilian, the philosopher, the 
physician, the merchant, the handicraft tradesman, the county 
court pettifogger, the village constable and the heartless usu- 
rer, all fix in their minds some future day in which they hope 
to realize what their imaginations have depicted of the joys 
of retirement in the country. 

As a further illustration of the value which highly gifted 
men have attached to the pursuits of agriculture, | venture 
to introduce an extract from the essays of Dr. Johnson, who 
stands at the head of British literature. It is allowed that 
‘* vocations and employments of vast dignity are of the most 
apparent use; that the meanest artisan or manufacturer con- 
tributes more t» the accommodation of life, than the profound 
scholar and a:g imentative theorist: ond that the public would 
suffer less present inconvenience from the banishment of phi- 
losophers than from the extinction of any common trade.” 

‘* Some have been so forcibly struck with this observation 
that they have, in the first warmth of their discovery, thought 
it reasonable to alter the common distribution of dignity, and 
venture to condemn mankind of universal ingratitude; and 
what labor can be more useful than that which procures to 
families and communities those necessaries which supply the 
wants of nature, or those conveniences by which ease, secu- 
rity and elegance are conferred,” 

‘*This is one of the innumerable theories which the first 
attempt to reduce them into practice certainly destroys. If 
we estimate dignity by immediate usefulness, agriculture is 
undoubtedly the first and noblest science; yet we see the 
plough driven, the clod broken, the manure spread, the seeds 
scattered and the harvest reaped, by men, whom those that 
feed upon their industry, will never be persuaded to admit 
into the same rank with heroes or sages; and who, afier all 
their confes:ions which truth may extort in favor of their oc- 
cupation, must be content to fill up the lowest class in the 
commonwealth, to form the base of the pyramid of subordi- 
nation and lie buried in obscurity themselves, while they 
support all that is splendid, conspicuous or exalted.” 

Peerless woman, in all her high and holy influences, has 
contributed to give dignity to the pursuits of agriculture.— 
‘Throughout the succession of time in all civilized nations, 
she has been man's solace in every condition of life, and to 
no class of men more eminently than to the cultivators of 
the soil. It is in the domestic circle of the farmer, that wo- 
man shines in all her glory, guiding the distaff, or leading 
lisping infancy in prayer. But it is not to the farmer alone, 
that she is the richest of all temporal blessings—her hand is 
ever open as day to melting charity—her approbation gives 
rapture to the statesman and the philosopher—her love ani- 
mates the warrior on the field of battle—her heart is often an 
altar dedicated to the service of the living God, and her bo- 
som is as the balm of Gilead to the wounded spirit in the 
hour of trouble. 

But if the testimony of men of science and of patriots in 
all ages fails to recommends the pursuits of agriculture to our 
favorable consideration, there is intrinsic merit in the pro- 
fession itself to command our unqualified regard. It is the 
nursery of patriotism, of wealth and of strength to the state. 
All writers on political economy speak of the farmer os the 
‘productive class,” and all others as the ‘ unproductive 
classes,” and whilst he is creating materials, nearly all other 
occupations are employed on pre-existing materials. If these 
views of the general value of the agricultural interest be ac- 
knowledged, how much more impressive will they be re- 
gerded in reference to our own state, where the products of 
the soil enter so pre-eminently into the sources of her pros- 
perity. We are in a latitude so peculiarly blessed as to unite 
the growths which belong to a northern and a southern cli- 
mate. The tobacco of the south is found by the side of the 
hemp of the north, and the grass of the north grows luxuri- 
antly by the side of the corn which flourished best in the 
south. This happy concurrence of climate meets upon a 
soil of unparalleled fertility and of irrepressible energy; pre- 
senting just the undulations in surface which protects it alike 
from baking or of vashing in the cultivation. The corn and 
grass of this rich region contribute, in the character of pro- 


planter of the south, who, in his turn, supplies the raw ma- 
terial to the manufacturer of the north, who, in his turn, with 
the merchant and the seaman taking it to market, is fed 
chiefly by the products of our soil; so that in the circuitous 
operations of labor and of commerce, Kentucky with the 
other states of the west, feeds all the operativer of the north 
and of the south, How dignified, then, should be the pur- 
suit, and how controlling the interest which effects these 
high objects. But with a soil and climate so inviting, we do 
not realize from our lands half the product whieh ix found in 
the northern states, where the cold soil and rock surface 
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without a prospect of improvement in the character of our! and in what degree? What should be the qualifications of 
husband *y, we are in danger of being exposed to the remarks | teachers! 1 
“I went by 
the field of the slothful, and lo it was all grown over with | established! 
thorns, and nettles covered the face thereof, and the stone ble! Should it be under the direction of Congress or a soci- 
May we not, however, hope that ety of citizens? 
a better day is dawning upon us in all that relates to the | have with academies, colleges and universities! 
means by which the physical as well as intellectual resources | dels for school-houses are best! 


of Solomon, in regard w the slovenly farmer. 
’ 


wall was broken down. 


of our country may be developed, and that in view of all 


the considerations which have been addressed to the pride of and secure the highest improvement of the schools! How 
the farmer, he may be led to aim at a standard better culcu- | can itinerant teachers and lecturers best supply destitute pla- 


lated to elevate him in public regard ? 
Iu contemplating the causes which in our own country 


have led to the low estimate heretofore placed upon the pur- | has the greatest progress been made in elementary education! 


suits of agriculture, we cannot fail to ascribe the principal 


agency to the disrepute in which manual labor is held by | 
those who have been edueated for the so called learned pro-| systems now in operation in Holland, Germany, Prussia, 


fessions. Even the merchant considers himself as occupy ing 
a higher grade in society, although he is but the teamster who 
is employed in transporting and exchanging the surplus pro- 
ducts of the farmer, who creates the raw material, and in 
bartering the articles of the mech.nic and manufacturer who 
exerts his labor in preparing the raw material for the market. 
The standard of the farming character suffers injury from the 
common opinion which attaches to his profession, the want 
of any intellectual culture or any refinement in manners; and 
although we may deplore and condemn this unworthy preju- 
dice towards the employment which is intrinsically the most 
respectable, we have reason to confess that too large a por- 
tion of } hose engaged in the cultivation of the soil seem by 
their conduct to attach little importance to these requisites of 
character, If as a profession we do not oecupy in the com- 
munity, the attitude of intelligent farmers and accomplished 
citizens, we have to ascribe the result, in a great degree, to 
our neglect of the means which would elevate us in society. 
We have, heretofore, discarded all connexion between science 
and art as applied to agriculture, and by the neglect of gene- 
ral education, have allowed other professions to assume and 
to occupy the position to which we are entitled. We have 
disregarded even the proper measures for training our sons 
to the exercise of their most exalted privileges as citizens; 


and to the apathy and ignorance of farmers, in reference to 


the fundamental principles of public policy, we may trace 
most of the political disorders in the state. It is often said 


When a young man is supposed to be too dull for what are | 


called the learned professions, that he is then fit for the plough. 
Be it our high aim to establish the converse of this proposi- 
tion, and were the standard of intelligence among farmers as 
elevated us their employment is honorable, the day may not 
be distant when the youth who should be found to want the 
intelligence and energy necessary to make him a successful 
farmer, will then be pronounced fit only for seeking his for- 
tunes in some one of the ‘ unproductive’—less dignified— 
learned professions. With this high object constantly in 
view, and by the adoption of the means which will be ad- 
verted to in the further discussion of the subject, the cultiva- 
tor of the soil may hope to resume the proud attitude which 
the nature of his profession as well as the approbation of ages 
has assigned to him. 

In attempting to examine the subject with a view to legis- 
lative encouragement, I find myself surrounded by a multi- 
tude of imposing facts in our own history and in that of other 
nations in relation to this great interest, all calculated to 
deepen conviction as to the necessity of arousing the apathy 
of farmers, of vindicating the dignity of their profession, and 
of guiding public sentiment to an appreciation of the funda- 
mental cause of national prosperity. —( To be conti med. ) 


Circular on Common School Education. 
To his Excellency the Governor of and the members of 
the Legislature of that State. 

Pectow Crrizens—‘‘ At the ninth annual meeting of the 
American Lyceum, held in the city of New-York, on the 3d, 
4th and 6th of May 1839, the following resolutions, proposed 
by Professor Brooks of Massachusetts, were maturely consi- 
dered and unanimously adopted: viz. 

** Resolved, Vhat it is expedient to hold a National Con- 
vention for one week in the ** Hall of Independence” at Phui- 
ladelphia, beginning on the 22d of November next at 10 
o'clock A. M. for the purpose of discussing the various to- 


pics connected with elementary education in the United | of 20 bushels of sound corn, weighing 594 pounds per bushel. 


Sites, 

** Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to re- 
quest the Governor (and, if in session, the Legislature) of 
each state in the Union to invite the friends of edueation in | 
their state to attend the convention.” — ( Copy of records. 

The undersigned, having been appointed to form the com- 
mittee, do now in obedience to their instructions respectfully 
address you on this paramount subject, 

The American Lyceum, in taking measures to carry into 
effect the above resolutions, expresses its deep anxiety for the 
proper physieal, intellectual and moral eulture of every child 
in the United States. It is ascertained that as many as nine- 


.| as it Was the first I ever used | was determined to give it a 
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Are normal schools (or seminaries for the prepa- 
ration of teachers) desirable?) On what plan should they be 
Is acentral normal school for the Union desira- 


What connection should the common schools 
What mo- 
Will a *‘ Board of Eduea- 
uon,”’ established by each state, afford the best supervision 


ces! Js a national system of instruction desirable! How 
should a school-fund be applied! In what part of each state 


How may school statistics, which must be the basis of le- 
gislation, be most easily collected!) What features of the 


France and Great Britain, may be most usefully adopted in 
this country / 

Fellow Citizens—The discussion of these and kindred to- 
pics will probably elicit a mass of information the importance 
of which cannot be easily overstated. We would therefore 
urge those, who shall attend the convention, to come prepar- 
ed for making known the valuable facts they can gather. — 

selieving that all the talent of a country should be so tempt- 
ed forth, by judicious culture, as to bring it into profitable 
| and harmonious action; that it is important to the publie good 
|as well as to private happiness that we should receive the 
| requisite supply of useful information; and that each faculty 
which the Creator has implanted in childhood should be de- 
veloped in its natural order, proper time and due proportion, 
We invite you to seeure the attendance of delegates from 
your state prepared to promote this first duty of our republic 
—the education of our youth. Believing that our country 
must look to intelligence as its defence, and to virtue as its 
life-blood; and that the plan now proposed, originating in the 
most enlightened views of freedom and humanity, will be the 
first ina series of means for securing the greatest good to fu- 
ture generations, not only among us, but to our sister repub- 
lics, the Lyceum desires to bring into a foeus all the light 
| which can be collected in our land. Some of the most dis- 
| tinguished gentlemen in several states have promised to be 
present; and we would suggest the expedieney of inviting 
| the members of Congress (who will be on their way to Wa- 
shington about the ume of the meeting) to join the conven- 
| tion. 

| With the most heartfelt good wishes for the success of eve- 
ry efiort for the benetit of the young, both in your state and 
throughout the Union, we are your friends and fellow citi- 
Zens 


THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, of New-Jersey. 
CHARLES BROOKS, of Massachusetts. 

JOUN GRISCOM, of Pennsy!vania. 

HENRY R. SCHOOLCKAFT, of Michigan. 
THEODORE DWIGHT JUN. of New-York. 

New- York, June 1839. 

P. S. We respectfully invite each editor of a newspaper 
in the United States to give his patrons the opportunity of 
| reading the above circular; and to add this posteript as record- 
ing our sincerest thanks for his friendly co-operation, 





On the use of Lime. 
Bloomsbury Plains, Somerset Co. July 16th, 1839. 
Dear Sin—According to your request I will give you my 
experience on the use of lime. I will first deseribe the soil 
|of my farm, Which is a mixture of clay and a fine calcareous 
| looking sand, with a yellowelay bottom. In 1837 I purchas- 


ed 200 bushels of slaked stone lime, at 12 cts. per bushel; 





| fair trial, and to ascertain its true value. 1 walked out tomy 

field and laid off one acre of poor worn out land, which did 
not produce more than 1j barrels* of corn to the acre, and a 
large part of that hardly saleable. In October I put on 5) 
| bushels of stone lime to the acre, with a tolerable covering 
| of coarse grass, and ploughed it under and let it lie until the 
| next April; then cross-ploughed and planted it in corn: the 
| ground appeared very mellow, and I could see a considerable 
| difference in the color, At the period of harvesting my corn 
| I was anxious to know the result—I gathered the corn and 
| measured it up; the result was 4 barrels of corn to the acre, 





I then set down to make a ealculauon to see what profit I 
derived from my lime. It is as tollows: 
20 bushels corn at 75 Ct8......secececceeceee $15 00 
Fodder worth. ....cccce coccecccoceee ovcce 3 00 


#18 09 





Cost of 50 bushels lime, at 12 cts...... $6 00 
Baaling.ccovcceccccceveccccesssesces & OU 


oe 7 00 


$11 00 
What it produced before liming:—7} bushels 





teen out of twenty children, who receive instruction, receive 
iin the common schools. These schools therefore must be 
with us the hope of civilization, liberty and virtue. ‘To ele- 
vate thet so as to meet the wants of our republic is the high | 
and single aim of the convention. Parties in politics and 
seets in religion will not for a moment be recognized in any 
form. No power will be vested in the Assembly. It will be, 
Wwe trust, a company of philanthropists, patriots and clris- 
fans, coming together in the spirit of an expuisive benevo- 
lence, to consult for the highest good of the rising generation 
and Whose deliberations and results, when published to the 
country, will bring the great cause of education simultane- 
ously before the several states in a form for enlightened, de 
finite and snecessful action. As subservient to this humane 
and patriotic object, we would suggest a few among the many 
topics Which will demand the consideration of the meeting 
VIZ 

How many children are there in each state, who, accord- 
ing to the laws of that state, should be under instruction’— | 
How many of this number are found in the schools!’ What} 
is the condition of the common schools in each state? What | 
is the organization of the school system? What branches of | 
knowledye should be taught in our common schools? What | 
should be the character of our common school books? How | 
muaty school apparatus and school libraries be made most use- 
ful! In what branches should instruetion be given orally, 


| the application of lime. 





rom 


coru at 7) ets.—fodder $1 oDU, cocccce vovcce 7 12 
Clear profit,..ccccccces covccscocosccccocce $3 87$ 
And leaving my land worth three times as much as it was before 
Well, I had 150 bushels left—I put 
it into a compost with barn-yard manure, such as pine tops 
and straw litter from eatthe—In the spring manured with my 
compost in the hill, which acted admirably, equal to stable 
manure. I have tried the lime on almost a bald surface, and 
I could perceive seareely any benefit. I think it will not act 





It is a fact that some breeds of swine will make a ton of pork 
out of half the keeping which is required for other breeds. 

It is a fact that some ploughs require twice as much team 
as others and yet do not perform the work so well. It is a 
fuct that some farms of fifty acres produce more than some 
other farms of one hundred acres, 

is it not worth our while to make inquiry into the causes 
of these differences and to devise a mode of equalization; 
Aud first, as to our breeds of cattle. We will make no over 
statements. We know there is abundance of testimony that 
we have native cows which will make more than fourteen 
pounds of butter per week each, and we all know we have 
a great number of cows that will not make five pounds each. 
With these facts staring us in the face shall we not cast out 
those that will not pay the expense of keeping and introduce 
better breeds ! 

We would not be understood as making comparison with 
any foreign breeds of cattle. ‘Those who prefer them may 
make the trial, and may improve by crossings; but we would 
iunprove our native breeds and select the very best. ‘There 
can be no doubt of the practicability of producing a herd from 
vur native stock that shall in a very few generations be sure 
to prove of the true blood of the ancestors. We have yet made 
no trial in this country, but knowing what has been done else- 
where, we can now proceed with confidence, having our path 
lighted by lamps that have gone before. 

The course of commerce between Massachusetts and the 
interior has for many years been unfavorable to the improve- 
ment of our neat stock and of our swine. In the vicinity of 
our cities we have found it more profitable to slay all and eat 
all our young neats, at an early age, than to rear them; 
while in the imterior, where keeping was cheap and there 
was no market for veal, the whole progeny of the neat cattle 
has been reared without the least regard to symmetry of 
form or promise of exellence., All must perceive that by pro- 
ceeding in this manner we can make no improvement in our 
stock, 

But a better era begins to dawn upon us; for since itis 
found that the most excellent of our own cows will command 
a price bearing some proportion to the good qualities of the 
animal, the best will be snatched from the butcher and rear- 
ed; and inferior animals from the interior will bring only such 
prices as may justify their purchase for beef. The whole 
tendency of the operation will be in favor of selections, both 
here and in the interior, of the best animals for rearing. 

But we hope and trust we shall not be content with this 
slow mode of approximating to a perfect breed of neat stock. 
Since farmers are becoming convinced of the superiority of 
the best of our native stock over the poorest, they will lend 
their aid to those who shall begin in earnest to rear only from 
the best animals. 

We are fully satisfied that no branch of farming could be 
pursued to greater profit, even within a few miles of Boston, 
than that of rearing the best of neat stock that can be select- 
ed from our native breeds, and we are pleased that one gen- 
tleman at least in the neighborhood of Boston is determined 
to prove what may be done by crosses of our very best native 
cows with an English bull of the Ayreshire breed which is 
of tine form and was not selected for his great size but for his 
good qualities. 

We sincerely hope others will be induced to imitate his ex- 
ample, so far at least as a selection of our best native stock is 
concerned—and that not only the females but the best males 
will be selected and kept from other herds until we can 
be supplied with an improved breed that shall rival the best 
that has ever been reared. 

By breeding from the very best males and females only, we 
may be quite certain ina short time to raise upa perfect stock. 
We well know “a good cow may have a bad calf,” but ten 
good cows with a male of the right breed will have eight or 
nine good calves, and the descendents of these will be more 
likely to be of the true breed, and so on; the farther we pro- 
gress the more sure we may be ofa correct result. 

And what an acquisition to the farmer and to the com- 
munity to possess herds that will give us thrice the milk 
which our present stock supplies. 

The average expense of keeping a cow on hay and grass 
in the vicinity of Boston for a number of years past may be 
stated at not less than thirty dollars each. The average va- 
lue of her milk made into butter may be 140 weight, or seven 
pounds per week for twenty weeks,—or at nine quarts per 
day, 9 times 140 equals 1260 quarts, and this at four cents 
per quart equals $50.40. Thus the butter to equal the 
milk should bring thirty-six cents per pound. 

We have yet counted but twenty weeks milking, but with 
good keeping cows should be milked not less than forty 
weeks, and if turnips and grain are fed out the last twenty 
weeks will give half as much as the first twenty. The pro- 
duce in milk might then be worth $75.00—in butter, at the 
common market price, it would be one third-less, though 
the nicest premium butter has often brought more than this 
milk would amount to. 

We think it quite feasible to rear cows that will give dou- 
ble this quantity of milk or butter, and how valuable must 
be such stock? 





Beet Sugar. 
[From the New-England Farmer. 
We perceive by a recent number, that our neighbor the 
publisher of the Yankee Farmer, proposes forming an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability and 
advantages, if any, of the manufacture of sugar from beets 





well without some vegetable matter. My opinion is, that it 
acts as a stimulus, and rectifies the unproductive properties | 
of the soil. 1 tried oyster shell lime—lI took a piece of ground 
Lihought would produce about 2) barrels, and applied 100 
bushels oyster shell lime with some coarse manure. — I did | 
lot measure the corn, as | was hurried, but thought it would 
gather 70 bushels per acre. I will leave you to describe the 
present crop, as you Were an eye-witness to it. Yours re- 


spectfully, ° MATTHIAS B. TOADVINE. 





Facts for Farmers. 
[From the Boston 
It is a fact that some cows will make three times as much 
butter as others of the same size and with the same keeping. 


‘ultivator.] 


Seven and a half bushels. 


ject should fail. 





in this country, by the latest and most improved methods.— 
Especially, he is desirous of determining whether it can be 
so managed, as has been represented, that every farmer's fa- 
mily in the country may by a simple household practice, sup- 
ply their own wants. We most heartily wish him all possi- 
ble success. How far the calculations which he has given to 
the public in relation to this matter, are to be relied on, we 
are not able to say. But the funds asked for are a small af- 
fair compared with the importance of the object in view; and, 
divided as they will be, cannot fall heavily, even if the pro- 
But success is highly probable. 

The sugar beet is beginning to be much cultivated in vari- 
ous parts of the state. We have seen considerable fields of 
it in many places: and trials of it as feed for cattle and swine 
have served to bring itinto favor. A company is prosecuting 
the culuvation of it, as we have been informed, to a large 
extent in Miehigan, witha view to the manufacture of sugar, 
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One spirited individual has informed us that he has one hun- 
dred acres in that state devoted to sugar beet. The present 
year, therefore, will probably decide what can be done. 

There are facts in regard to it,now existing in France, which 
we find it difficult to reconcile to statements which are con- 
stantly made in respect to the manufacture in that country. 
The first is, why if the cultivation and manufacture are as 

rotitable in that country as is represented, they require so 

eavy a duty upon colonial sugar in order to protect the ma- 
nufacture of beet sugar. ‘I'he second is, why if the new me- 
thods recently discovered are successful, and by them the 
sugar can be produced at a low rate, they are not at once 
adopted, and the government protection rendered unnecessa- 
ry. An intelligent gentleman, sent out by the Northampton 
Beet Sugar Company, for the express purpose of obtaining 
all necessary information in relation to the matter, informed 
us that Shutzenbach’s method upon trial in France was not 
approved. Fleischman in his interesting report to Congress 
on this subject, states the discovery of a method of extract- 
ing the sugar from the beet, by which a considerably larger 
amount of sugar was obtained than by Shutzenbach’s me- 
thod, at a less expense, and in a way which would place the 
manufacture within the reach of every farmer's family in the 
country. Itis now full time that we should have received 
the results of experiments made by this method. Probably 
they have been made and others are in possession of the re- 
sults. We have not been so fortunate. Shutzenbach’s me- 
thod, as we have been informed by persons who were not 
proprietors in the concern, has been tried at Northampton 
with success. We have seen a sample of the sugar made 
there, which promises well; but can give no partuculars.— 
More than a year since, we mentioned the discovery of a me- 
thod of extracting and manufacturing the sugar, by a gentle- 
man at Stoneham, in the vicinity of Boston, which promis- 
ed the advantages of general practicableness, small expense 
and a large per centage of sugar from the amount of product. 
We saw the sliced and dried beets; the mode of obtaining 
the syrup; the chrystallization of the syrup, and the sugar 
perfected, but not refined—certainly a beautiful article. For 
the amount which could be obtained from the beet by this 
process, and which was represented to be from eight to ten 
per cent, and for the expense required in the extraction and 
manufacture, we relied upon the testimony ef the operator, 
whose integrity is beyond a question. We deemed ita most 
important discovery, and after a patent for the manufacture 
had been obtained, we had great pleasure in announcing it. 
We thought the vessel had not only entered the harbor but 
actually reached the wharf; and were quite disposed to throw 
up our hat with the farmers and give three cheers. But it 
seems to have been a phantom ship ora sort of “‘ flying Dutch- 
man,” for we have not been able to obtain a word further on 
the subject. 

The matter deserves all the attention which any amon 
us seem disposed to give to it; and we wish our neighbor all 
the beet sugar he can need in his tea and coffee the rest of 
his life, sweet creature as he must become, if his useful pro- 
ject should prove successful. H. Cc. 





Red Giant Goliah Rhubarb.* 

In the market gardens around London, a large species of 
rhubarb is extensively cultivated, with which the various ex- 
cellent markets of the metropolis are well supplied; but be- 
yond the range of a few miles, the particular kind to which 
we would direct the attention of our farming friends, is eom- 
paratively little known—the generality of country gardens 
being disgraced with a root or two of dock-like plants, with 
stalks no thicker than a finger, fibres like a whip-cord, and a 
flavor'—Uh! No wonder so few persons, thus possessed, 
should like rhubarb tarts! No wonder they disguise the taste 
with shrivelled apples just going out of season, or gooseber- 
ries just coming in! ‘The noble plant which we would re- 
commend to every living being who owns a patch of garden 
ground, is as superior to the old fashioned nauseous plant 
just mentioned, as our cultivated celery is superior to the 
rank wild weed of the same name growing by muddy ditches. 
One would be led to suppose, that, from the rarity of the gi- 
ant rhubarb, it was difficult of cultivation, tender and trou- 
blesome to manage; whereas it is as easily propagated as any 
other perennial vegetable; is so hardy that no degree of frost 
which we have ever experienced, will injure it; and of all 
esculents for pies and a it is the most readily prepar- 
ed. It is so prolitic that half a dozen roots would keep a 
small fimily constantly supplied, during four months of the 
year; that is, from the beginning or middle of April, (accord- 
ing to the forwardness or backwardness of the season,) until 
the beginning or middle of August. We have known instan- 
ces of this, fruit must we style it? being preferred to all others 
for the purpose of pastry, throughout the summer, even where 
fruits of every kind abound. Je have known sialks of the 
Red Goliah Khubarb to measure six inches in circumference 
and nearly two feet in length, so that only one of them has 
been required for a pudding: so delicate and soft, too, is its 
texture, that as soon as it arrives at the boiling point, it be- 
comes a fine pulp, and is already sufficiently cooked. Asa gar- 
den production for culinary purposes, it is certainly invaluable 
—being in perfection precisely at that season when apples be- 
come tough and scarce, and before gooseberries have made 
their appearance. Its flavor is so delicate, that it ought not 
to be mixed with any other ingredient than sugar; and on no 
account should it ever be peeled. 

The Red Goliah Rhubarb may be propagated either by 
sowing the seeds or purchasing young roots of one years 
growth, and planting them during the spring months ina 
good rich soil. In the former case, that is, if the seeds be 
sown, they are to be transplanted in a few weeks, and in the 
following year their stalks will be large enough to pull. If 
roots be obtained and planted in March, the plot wil! be avail- 
able in a month or six weeks. No further care is requisite 
than to manure the bed in the autumn after the leaves have 
decayed. To those whoare unaccustomed to the plant which 
is the subject of our eulogium, it may be as well to mention, 
that the stalks should never be cut from the bed, but wrenched | 
sideways with a sudden twist, when the whole stalk comes 


* This valuable plant was introduced into the Albany Nur- 
sery four years ago. ‘J'welve stalks, shown at the late Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition, weighed 124 lbs. It is the best fruit 
for pies. It is perenuial, hardy, and, on rich ground, is as 





away at its junction with the root—round, flat, clear, and 
white as milk. 

As soon as the growth becomes vigorous, each root sends 
up a flower stalk, which will readily be distinguished from 
the leaf stalks; these must be pulled away, and only one left 
(if it be intended to procure seed,) and this plant should be 
less used than the others, if at all, during the season. ‘The 
leaves are enormous; we have measured many that have 
been four feet long and three and a half wide. The roots, 
too, are gigantic—so large that, in the course of three or four 
years, a single root, when digged up, would fill a wheelbar- 
row: hence the plants require a wide space—say five feet 
apart every way.—Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
lure. 





London Lactaries. 

To those unacquainted with this vast metropolis, and the 
almost incalculable amount of supplies the number of its in- 
habitants must necessarily require, the article of milk must 
appear not the least striking. 

The writer of this little notice—an invalid, spending an 
interval in the vicinity—is enabled to give the following de- 
scription of Laycock’s Dairy at Islington. 

The lactary covers a space of sixteen acres, including the 
layers, grain-pits, rick-yards, &c. &c. It contains nine cow- 
houses, each about one hundred and forty feet in length, by 
twenty-four feet broad, either of these contains sixty-four 
cows, thirty two on aside. There are also fatting-pens, and 
an infirmary for such of them as may happen to require tem- 
porary separation; these instances, however, considering the 
great number kept, and the artificial mode of treatment, are 
but rare, the writer being assured by the resident veterina- 
ry surgeon, Mr. Staviey, to whose politeness the former is 
indebted for his information, that nearly the on/y inconveni- 
ence felt is, that arising from lameness. ‘The animals, all! of 
the finest description, are constantly kept in their houses 
both day and night, in the summer season only being turned 
out for a few hours daily into the layers. Cows are rarely 
kept here longer than twelve months, during which period 
they are regularly milked, and what may appear extraordi- 
nary to those ignorant of the management, the process of 
futung goes on with the milking; so that by the time they 
become what is termed ‘‘dry,” most of them are fit for 
Smithtield, and but few of the number (six hundred con- 
stantly kept) require ‘‘ stalling” after the period of milking 
is at an end, 

The writer has viewed several in an extraordinarily high 
state of condition, (almost fit for a Christmas show) at the 
time the Cambrian and Hibernian women were sitting upon 
their stools, each exercising with inconceivable volubility her 
vernacular tongue, and “ filling her milking pail.” 

This number affords twelve hundred gallons of milk per 
diem, upon the average; it is taken away at an early hour 
of the morning and afternoon by the venders, who purchase 
here to retail in the metropolis. 

‘The average worth of each cow is about 18/. which, as- 
suming the number kept always to average six hundred 
(the minimum rather than otherwise) gives a capital of 10,- 
9004 always afloat to stock this stupendous dairy with cows 
ouly. 

Their feed consists of grains, mangold wurzel, the Swedish 
turnip (the latter for fatting), and hay; at the rate of 

1 bushel of grains, 
56 Ibs. of mangold wurzel, or turnip, 
12 Ibs. of hay, 
to each; or 
600 bushels of grains, 
15 tons of wurzel and turnip, 
3 6-28 tons of hay, 
per day, to the total number. 

The quantity of butter made here is, for an obvious reason 
small; and rarely exceeds 100 lbs, per week. 

The number of pigs kept here is about 400; some bred, 
others bought in, but all fatted here. 

Forty horses are always required, and constantly employ- 
ed upon the dairy. 

The layers are capable of receiving 1,600 head of fat cattle, 
exclusive of sheep; and the average number for Siithtield 
market, resting here weekly, is 800; the charge of layerage 
being 3d. per head, and fodder at the rate of Js. per 56 Ibs. 
or truss. 

Such is one of the London Lactaries—there are many of 
them, some of larger, several! of equal, and a few of inferior 
extent. 

From this brief description of one, however, some idea 
may be formed of the cousumption of this nutritious article 
of our food, but which, nevertheless, forms so inconsiderable 
a portion of it, called milk. J. R. 





The Danger of Fashion. 


I think that a slight examination will convince any one 
that the present fashions and modes of dress are far more in- 
jurious to health than any other cause whatever. The hu- 
man system, when fully developed, and healthy in all its 
parts, is a highly complicated and most beantiful fabric 
composed of a number of distinct organs, each acting in the 
most perfect harmony with every other; and each perform- 
ing its own separate and independent function with a nicety | 
and precision which no art can imitate. The lungs, for in- 
stance, are formed by nature with a capacity just sufficient 
to admit the requisite quantity of air for purifying the blood 
and no more. Hence, if the chest is contracted, and the 
lungs in any degree compressed, the blood is not sufficiently 
purified, and unless the compression is speedily removed, ill 
heaith, nervousness, &c. is invariably the necessary conse- 
quence. And the same may be said of every other impor- 
tant organ. How, then, can a mother expect her daughter 
to grow up in health and vigor, when before she has passed 
the tender age of seven. she is corsetted and placed in a snug 
dress for the avowed purpose of making ber ‘‘ grow trim and 
of a beautiful form.” Is it not apparent to every observer 
that by these means the chest is trammelled in all its move- 
ments—the lungs thereby prevented from their natural de- | 
gree of expansion, and consequently the blood is imperfectly | 
purified; the heart, too, is unduly compressed, the stomach | 
crowded downward, and the muscles of the chest and back | 
prevented from becoming fully developed?) Now the conse- 
quence of all this is, that in a few years the skin beeome 





certain a crop as horse radish.— Cond. 





sallow; the heart palpitates, there are frequent congestion: 








of the lungs; dizziness, and perhaps pain in the head; fre- 
quent pains in the back and side; general debility and ner- 
vousness; and perhaps more or less distortion of the spine, the 
very thing above all others which the kind mother wishes 
to avoid. But the mandates of fashion are irrevocable, and 
consequently the same mode of dress is persisted in. Now 
the doctor is called, and a course of medicine endured; then 
a few weeks or months at Saratoga, or peradventure a trip 
to the south. She returns perhaps partially restored; mar- 
ries, lingers a few years as a mother, and then sinks into an 
early grave—leaving a few feeble and delicate children to the 
cold charities of the world. Dear reader, have you never 
beheld a case of this kind! Alas, it is but the brief history 
of too many. Indeed, how can a young lady expect to re- 
ceive any benefit from exercise while her arms are bound 
down, and her waist contracted by means of corsets, belts, 
&c. in such a manner as totally to prevent all natural action 
of the muscles of the chest and back? She may indeed 
walk, but it will only serve to throw the blood with more 
force into the already compressed and engorged lungs, and 
thus increase the nervousness, palpitations, exhaustions, &c. 
Let me not, however, be understood as undervaluing proper 
exercise, for | am only endeavoring to show that attempts at 
exercise, While the body is restrained in all natural move- 
ments is a mockery, and worse than useless. Neither would 
I confine my remarks to the females alone; for I have found 
that many young gentlemen, especially in our cities and vil- 
lages, make their vests, &c. answer precisely the seme pur- 
pose as the ladies’ corsets and belts. —Christian Advocate. 





Beet Sugar. 

The editor of the Yankee Farmer is drawing the attention 

of the public to the importance of introducing into this coun- 
try the manufacture of sugar from the beet, and contemplates 
Visiting France, if he receives sufficient aid from those who 
feel an interest in the matter (of which, from a recent state- 
ment, there seems to be a probability will be accorded him,) 
in order that he may more fully be enabled to make an expe- 
riment that will demonstrate its practicability, by the intro- 
duction of a new process recently adopted in France, by 
which 180 lbs. of white refined sugar is obtained from a ton 
of beets—2000 bushels is 60 tons, and the product of 60 tons 
will be 10,000 Ibs. of sugar. The editor makes the following 
calculations as to the expected result of the experiment on 
the data here given. 
10,000 Ibs. white sugar worth at least 12 cts. ....... $1,200 
6 LOS POMACE, oeecececcessscccece (9° °°* wesccccees 30 
Machinery and fixtures, ...... sceccsess sseseveese 300 
Premium from Massachusetts State Agricultural and 

Other GOCICHER, 2.00 000e cccccccces c00ceseees cove 200 
Massachusetts state bounty, ...+++eseese seeeecsees 300 

$2,030 

The editor has no doubt of the entire success of the expe- 
riment, and gives a statement from the report of the ‘ Socé- 
etie d’ Encouragement.” from which it appears that farmers 
in France make sugar for 4 cents per |b. and that two youn 
men, Who invested 500 frances in the business, mht A der | 
100 Ibs. white refined sugar daily, worth in that maiket 16 
cts. a pound, and estimate the cost of their sugar to them as 
follows: 

One ton of beets, ccoccccccccccce ccccccvesecccse SS BW 
Cost of cutting, drying, and extracting the sugar, .. 4 00 





Total cost for 180 Ibs. of sugar,...ecccoseccee coves $7 20 


—American Furmer. 


Hocing Corn late will frequently protect it from 
frost. 

Mr. Evrrorn—If an individual has, by a simple experiment, 
or long experience, discovered any thing of practical utility, 
calculated to benefit his fellow men, and the community, I 
hold that it is his bounden duty, as well as his privilege to 
communicate such facts, that others may participate with him 
in the blessing; and more especially when such knowledge 
can be imparted and not operate in the least prejudicial to 
himself, 

I have been a cultivator of the soil from my youth, and for 
thirty years never failed in a crop of ripe corn. 

My method has been, when, in the fall there are indica- 
tions of frost and my corn in danger of not being ripe, I mus- 
ter my hands and commence stirring the earth about one inch 
deep, with our hoes, having learned that stirring the ground, 
and loosening its surface, would more readily cause it to ab- 
sorb the rays of the sun, and produce more heat than it would 
if it had not been disturbed. 

I once had a piece of corn, about three acres nearly sur- 
rounded with woods, and much exposed to the frost. Before 
it was ripe there was every appearance of frost, and [ com- 
menced hoeing it. The sun shone clearly upon that and the 
following day, and the night succeeding there was a very se- 
vere frost. Early the next morning, I started out to examine 
its effects upon my corn, the fields and fences were white, 
and as I went through my neighbor's corn I found it stiff and 
consequently dead. I entered my field and although frost 
curried every thing immediately around it, my corn was not 
in the least injured, but was covered with a heavy dew. I 
obtained a good crop, while my neighbor's was entirely cut 
off. 

If you consider the above worth a place in your paper you 
may publish it. Lb. 

West Hallowell, June 24, 1839—Maine Cul. 

This is ‘ worth aplace,” and there is practical philorophy 
for the reason of it. Stirring the earth opens the pores, the 
consequence is, & greater collection of moisture upon the 
plants, which withstands frost.—Ed. Cul. 


Infant Schools of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
France. 

An establishment has lately been formed in the department 
of Gard, for giving practical lessons in horticulture and agri- 
culture to children, Full success has attended the attempt, 
ind the example is about to be followed in other quarters.— 
‘Two acres of empty land were divided into nursery, corn 
land, flower gardens and kitchen gardens, All the inhabi- 


| tants of the neighborhocd assist in conveying Instruction to 


the children, or in smoothing their progresx. A regular in- 
strnetor is appointed, who gives lessons on gardening, in 
which he is aided by the cultivators who live near. The 
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Mayor and the Curé employ their influence in putting aside 
such obstacles as prejudice or long established custom might 
throw in their way. The forest ranger is useful in pointing 
out the exact state of the laws respecting trees, and the pro- 
prietors of land supply seed, corn and flowers. Half of the 
»roduce is given up to the instructor, a portion of the other 
Balt is distributed as a recompense amongst the pupils, and 
the remainder is sold to the inhabitants of the village. After 
some time a considerable sum is raised from these sales, the 
money is laid out in defraying the general expenses, in pur- 
chasing tools, in providing seed without being indebted for 
it to the kindness of the proprietors, and in increasing the 
emoluments of the instructor, The little farm is thus found 
to advance rapidly to perfection, and in a short time is the 
most productive spot of ground in the country; of course it is 
understood that all the work is done by the pupils; were it 
otherwise, the object of the institution would be entirely lost, 
as practical instruction would no longer be given. ‘These in- 
fant schools for horticulture and agriculture are on the increase 
in France.—Laborer’s Friends’ Magazine for Apri, 1839. 





On the Cultivation of Roots, &c. 
[From the Essex Agricultural Society's Transactions. | 
Methuen, February 16, 1839. 

Dear Sin—Taking a deep interest as I do in agricultural 
pursuits; and believing that by interchange of views, and 
making public our experiments, the agricultural interest may 
be promoted; I have concluded to comply with your request, 
and state my suceess the past season in the cultivation of 
roots. ‘The land which was last year planted with potatoes, 
was ploughed and dressed with six cords of green manure to 
the acre. On the 14th of June, J planted three-fourths of a 
pound of ruta baga seed mixed with one bushel of plaster of 
paris, on three-fourths of an acre of land—planted in drills 
two and a half feet apart. After they came up, | applied six 
bushels of wood ashes; thinned them out when they were 
of suitable size for transplanting; hoed them three times; 
gathered them the first of November, and estimated them at 
700 bushels on the piece. I planted half an acre in another 
piece, on light pasture land, which was last year sowed with 
oats without manure; it was manured and managed the same 
as the other piece, excepting the manure was of different 
kinds. In consequence, as I supposed, of being planted too 
deep, they came up thinly, and the weather being extremely 
dry, it prevented my transplanting them. I gathered 250 
bushels on the piece; I think that had they come up well, 
they would have yielded from 700 to 800 bushels to the acre, 
I think there was one-half difference in the size of the tur- 
nips on different parts of the picee, owing to different kinds 
of manure, but I could not recollect what kind of manure 
was applied where the turnips were the largest. It would 
be well to try the experiment, to ascertain what kind of ma- 
nure is most suitable for them. I commenced plucking the 
under leaves from the turnips on the first mentioned piece, 
about the first of September, for my cows, but thinking it 
might injure the roots, I discontinued about the 15th, When 
I gathered them I could perceive no difference where the un- 
der leaves were plucked off, and where they were not. I 
think the leaves on that piece, as there was a luxuriant 
growth, would have kept my eight cows, in addition to run- 
ning in the pasture, until the last of October. I think the 
leaves of considerable value, as we have them at that sea- 
son of the year when stock requires extra feed. 

I also raised about 50 bushels of mangel wurzel; had they 
been planted thick enough, I think their yield would have 
heen nearly the same as the ruta baga; I think they should 
be planted thicker than ruta bagas, as their tops are not so 
large; as to their comparative value, perhaps [ am not a 
suitable judge; as [ have had but little experience, but Iam 
certain of this, that the hogs like mangel wurzel much better 
than turnips. I amof the opinion, however, that both kinds 
are much more profitable to raise for stock feeding than po- 
tntoes. 

I will also state one or two experiments in regard to apples. 
I have for the last four years fattened a beef for my own use 
each year, mostly on apples. The first of October, 1836, I 
dried a cow which was in ordinary flesh, and commenced 
feeding her with apples the first of November, I killed her 
about the middle of January, 1837; the beef was fat and of 
a good quality; she was fattened exclusively on apples.— 
The first of November, 1838, I commenced feeding a cow 
with apples; I think she ate about three and a half pecks 
per day; about the 25th of December, she refused eating ap- 
ples, in consequence of their being some rotten. I fed her 
with ruta bagas until the 9th of January, when I butchered 
her. The beef was fat, and of good quality, (what I 
mean by being of good quality, aside from being fat, is, it 
cooked well, and did not taste like apples, nor turnips, as 
some suppose,) but tasted like beef. The cow had a ealf in 
the spring, gave a good mess of milk during the season, and 
I dried her about the 25th of November. 

For the last three years, | have kept my hogs mostly on 

apples during autumn and first of winter, and they have 
thriven well, but as I gave them some other food, T can make 
no definite statement, Experiments have been tried by other 
individuals in my neighborhood with nearly U.e same sue- 
COSS, 
{um aware that some of my brother farmers may doubt 
my statement in regard to the value of apples, (especially 
those who are fond of cider.) But I would ask them to try 
the experiment. 

You are at liberty make such use of the above statement 
as you may think proper. Respectfully yours, 

JOSEPH HOW. 

To J. W. Procror, Esq. Seec’y of the Essex Ag. Soc. 








The Farrier. 
[From the Maine Farmer.) 

Try before you buy.—lt you meet with a horse you like, 
and are desirous of buying him, do not fall in love with him 
before you ride him, for though he may be handsome, he 
may start orstumble, 

To discover astumbler.—If you go to buy of one that knows 
you, it is not unreasonable to desire to ride him for an hour. 
If refused, you may suspect he has some faults; if not, mount 
him atthe door of the stable where he stands; let him neither 
feel your spurs, nor see your whip; mount him easily, and 
when seated, go gently off with a loose rei, which will 





make him careless; and if he is a stumbler, he will discover 





himself presently, especially if the road in which you ride 
him be any thing rough. 

The best horse indeed may stumble (a young one of spirit, 
if not properly broken in, will frequently; and yet if he 
moves nimbly upon the bit, dividing his legs true, he may 
become a very good saddle-horse,) | say, may stumble; but 
if he springs out, when he stumbles, as if he feared your 
whip or spur, depend upon it he is an old offender. A horse 
should never be struck for stumbling, or starting: the provo- 
cation, I confess, is great, but the fear of correction makes 
him worse. 

In the purchase of a horse, examine four things—his teeth, 
his eyes, his legs, and his wind. 

To know his age.—Vivery treatise on farriery has instructed 
us to know a horse's age by the mark in his mouth; but not 
one in five hundred (a dealer excepted) can retain it in his 
mind. I have endeavored, therefore, to represent it by a 
plate. 

Every horse has six teeth before in each jaw; till he is 
two years and a half old, they are all smooth and uniform in 
their upper surfaces. 

At two years and a half old he sheds the two middle teeth, 
(by the young teeth’s rising and forcing the old ones out,) 
which at three years old are replaced by two hollow ones. 

When he is about three years and a half old, he sheds two 
others, one on each side the two middle ones, which at four 
years old are replaced by two others, which are also hollow. 

The sharp, single teeth in horses, begin to appear in the 
lower jaw when the horse is about three and a half, or four 
years old. When he is nearly six years old, they are full 
grown, pointed, and concave in the inside. 

When he is four years and a half old, he sheds the two 
corner teeth, which at five are replaced also with two hollow 
ones, grooved on the inside, which groove marks the age 
precisely. 

At six years of age this groove begins to fill up, and disap- 
pear; so do the hollows of the rest of the teeth, which con- 
tinue till near seven and a half, or eight years old, when all 
the teeth become uniformly full and smooth. 

Crafty jockies will sometimes burn holes in the teeth, to 
make them appear young, which they call bishoping; but a 
discerning eye will soon discover the cheat. 

Eyes.—If a horse’s eyes are lively and clear, and you can 
see to the bottom, and the image of your face be reflected 
from thence, and not from the surface of the eye, they are 
good; but if muddy, cloudy, or coal-black, they are bad. 

Legs.—lf his knees are not broken, nor stand bending and 
trembling forward (which is called knuckling,) his legs may 
be good; but if he steps short, and digs his toes in the ground, 
it is a sign he will knuckle. In short, if the hoof be pretty 
flat and not curled, you need not fear a founder. 

Wind.—If his flanks beat even and slow, his wind may he 
good. butif they heave double and irregular, or if (while he 
stands in the stable) he blows at the nostrils, as if he had 
just been galloping, they are signs of a broken wind. De- 
ceitful dealers have a draught which they sometimes give, 
to make a horse breathe regularly in the stable, the surest 
way therefore to judge of his wind, is to give him a good 
brushing gallop, and it is ten to one, if his wind be broken, 
or even touched, that he will cough and wheeze very much, 
and no medicine can prevent him doing so. 

Cure for a broken wind.—A broken wind may be cured, if 
the following be applied on the discovery of it:—A quarter 
of a pound of common tar, and the like quantity of honey; 
beat them well together, then dissolve them in a quart of 
new milk; let the horse fast two hours before you give the 
drench: walk him an hour after, and let him fast two hours; 
give this drench every second day with warm meat and 
drink. 


A draught-horse-—A horse with thick shoulders and a 
broad chest laden with flesh, hanging too forward and hea- 
vily projecting over his knees and feet, is fitter for a collar 
than a saddle. 

A saddle-horse.-—A horse with thin shoulders, and a flat 
chest, whose fore feet stand boldly forward and even, his 
neck rising semicircularly from the points of those thin 
shoulders to his head, may justly be said to have a light fore- 
hand, and be fitter fora saddle thana collar. As most horses 
in the hands of farmers are drawn while they are young, 
which notwithstanding their make, occasions them to move 
heavily: if you desire a nimble-footed horse, choose one that 
has never been drawn. 

In buying a horse, inquire into four other things, viz: bit- 
ing, kicking, stopping and starting. 

A horse may be sound, though guilty of all four, which a 
man can hardly discover by barely looking on him; so I re- 
fer you to his keeper. 

When you are buying, it is common for the owner to say 
in praise of his horse, that he has neither splint, spavin, nor 
windgall. 

The Splint.—The splint is a fixed callous excrescence or 
hard knob, growing upon the flat of the in or out side (and 
sometimes both) of the shank-bone; a little under, and not 
far from the knee, and may be seen and felt. 

To take it off, shave the part, and beat it with a stick, 
prick it with a nail in a flat stick, clap ona blistering plaster 
asx strong as you can muke it; let it lie on three days; then 
take it off, and rub the place with half a drachm of the oil 
oforiganum, and as much oil of vitriol, mixed; if the first does 
not do, rub ita second time with the oils; if you find any 
remains of the splint, apply a second blistering plaster for 
twenty-four hours, walk him moderately to prevent any 
swelling or excrescence from settling. 

Most young horses have splints, more or less, and they 
will oceasion lameness while they are coming upon the bone; 
but after they are grown to the firmness of bones, they do 
not lame a horse, nor is such a horse worse for use, though 
he inay not look so well to the eye. 

The Spavin.—The spavin is of the same nature, and ap- 
pears, in like manner, on the instep bone behind, not far be- 
low the hough. ‘To take it off, beat the bone with a bleed- 
ing stick, and rub it; then anoint it with the oil of origa- 
num, tie a wet cloth about it, and with a hot brick applied 
to it, soak in the oil, till it be dry. 

WW mdgall.--Windgalls are several little swellings just above 
the fet-lock joints of all the four legs; they seem when felt, 
to be full of wind or jelly, but they never lame a horse; the 





splint and spavin always do. They all three proceed from 





one and the same cause, which is hard riding, travelling too 
far in one day, or carrying too great a weight when young. 

Setting out on a journey.—W henever you intend to travel, 
hunt, or only ride out for the air, let your horse’s feet be 
examined sometime before, to see that his shoes are all fast 
and sit easy on his feet, for on that depends the pleasure and 
safety of your journey. 

Directions for mounting.—Before you mount, look round 
your horse, to see if his bridle, curb, saddle, and girths, are 
all fitted in their proper places. Always accustom your 
horse to stand firm and without a motion, till you are fixed in 
your seat, and your clothes be adjusted. 

Directions for going.—When you would have him go, 
teach him to move by pressing close your knees, or speaking 
to him, without using whip or spur; for a horse will learn 
any thing; and a good oul may as easily be taught him 
as a bad one. 

Corrections ill-timed. Corrections well-timed. An easy rein. 
—Most men whip and spur a horse, to make him go faster, 
before they bid him; but it is cruel treatment to beat a gene- 
rous creature before you have signified your mind to him 
(by some token which he may be taught to understand,) 
who would obey you if he knew your pleasure; it is time 
enough to correct him when he refuses, or resists you. Do 
not haul his head about with too tight a rein, it deadens his 
mouth; besides, he will carry you safer, and take better care 
of his steps with an easy hand, than a heavy one: much de- 
- on the quietness of the bridle hand. Keep your el- 

ws steady, and you cannot hurt his mouth. Again, no- 
thing discovers a bad horseman (even at a distance) so much 
as throwing his arms and legs about; for it is easiest to the 
horse and ridev, and he can carry you farther by ten miles a 
day when you sit as steady upon him as if you were a part 
of himself. 





Employment of Mineral Tar or Pyroligneous Li- 
quor, for the protection of Walls of Masonry or 
of Mud. 

When the walls are thoroughly dry, towards the end of 
summer (having previously been either newly built or put 
into a state of thorough repair), they are to be coated over, 
once, twice, or thrice, with the tar. The last coat, immedi- 
ately when put on, may be powdered with sand; and this, 
when solidified, may be whitewashed. In France, earthern 
walls, and the walls of court yards and terraces, are treated 
in this manner, and so rendered of great durability.—(An- 
nales des Ponts et Chaussees, as quoted in the Frank. Jour. 
vol, xxii. p. 264.) 





To prevent Horses being teased by Flies. 

Take two or three small handfuls of walnut leaves, upon 
which pour two or three quarts of cold water: let it infuse 
one night, and pour the whole next morning into a kettle, 
and let it boil for a quarter of an hour;—when cold it will be 
fit for use. No more is required than to moisten a sponge, 
and before the horse goes out of the stable, let those parts 
which are most irritable be smeared over with the liquor, viz. 
between and upon the ears, the neck, the flank, &c. Not 
only the lady or gentleman who rides out for pleasure, will 
derive benefit from the walnut leaves thus prepared, but the 
coachman, the wagoner, and all others who use horses dur- 
ing the hot months.—Farmers’ Receipt Book. 





Efficacy of Stinkweed. 
[ From the American Farmer. | 


Sir—A lady has caused to be published in the Chronicle, 
that hogs-lard rubbed on a bedstead with a piece of woollen 
cloth, will prevent the bed-bug from infesting the bedstead. 

An extract obtained by stewing Gympson or Jamestown 
weed,* in fish oil, and rubbed on bedsteads and posts, and 
the wash-boardsi n a lodging room, is found from practice, 
to destroy bed-bugs and other insects that infest a room 
during the warm summer months. During the excessive 
heat and drought of last summer, a lodging room in the third 
story of an old inhabited brick house on St. Paul’s street, 
was infested with bed-bugs. The extract of Jamestown 
weed stewed in common fish oil was applied; it destroyed 
the bugs, and no musquitoes annoyed the person who slept 
in it. The moth fly and common flies did not appear in the 
room. Spermaceti whale oil had better be made use of in- 
stead of the common fish oil. The South Sea Islanders 
anoint their bodies with fish oil in order to protect them from 
the annoyance of insects. 

An extract of Gympson or Jamestown weed, made by 
stewing the leaves and tender stalks in common fish oil, might 
be applied to seed wheat and corn, with a brush, stirring the 
heaps, to be kept in a close room ten or fifteen days before 
sowing or planting. It would be offensive to birds and in- 
sects—The germ of the Hessian fly and other insects might 
be destroyed by it. The quantity of oil required would be 
inconsiderable; it now sells at 46 cents per gallon. 

The extract might be applied to advantage on the roots of 
peach trees when replanted, and an application of it might 
be applied to seeds generally. 

The extract destroys lice and other insects on animals.— 
A little rubbed on the head and back of sheep when sheared, 
would prove advantageous, 

Metallic and vegetable poisons are much used in spirits, 
which are greatly objectionable, on account of the danger of 
keeping the solution in families. Any poison in fish oil 
would not be dangerous. 

Gympson leaves and tender stalks, stewed in any oil or 
grease of any kind, until the leaves and stalks become soft, 
then strained and squeezed through coarse linen fabrics, 
gives an extract which will keep good for use a number of 
years. 

[The above is from a highly respectable source, and should 
any of our readers make any experiments on the hints given 
therein, they might render a service to the public by making 
known the results. J 








* The Datura stramonium of Lin.—The stinkweed of the 
north.—Cond. Cult. 
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Preserving Wood by Lime Water. 

We find the following article in (English) Mechanics’ Ma- 
azine. 
er Sir—I some ycars ago called the attention of the readers 
of your instructive periodical, to Sir Charles Steward Men- 
teith’s (of Closeburn, Dumfrieshire,) simple unpatented me- 
thod of preserving timber; I think it so valuable a process 
that it cannot be too often published. It is as follows:— 
After cutting the timber to the size it will be wanted, it is 
steeped in a pond of lime and water for a fortnight, or more 
or less time, according to the size of the wood. Sir Charles 
has now some farm-buildings on his estate, the timber of the 
roofs of which is the common young Sootch fir, but having 
undergone the lime water process, it is as sound, after a lapse 
of forty years, as the day it was put up: the same timber, 
under ordinary circumstances, and in similar situations, would 
rot in from three to seven years. he carpenters find, in 
working the wood thus treated, that the edges of their plane- 
irons soon become dull; on examination, it is found that the 
acid contained in the wood is chrystallized by combining with 
the alkali of the lime. Yours faithfully, 

“ARTHUR TREVELYAN. 
‘* Wallington, Newcastle, Tyne, 7th May, 1839.” 





Use of Lime. 

Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

‘* There see,” he continued, ‘ that farm there at the foot 
of the hill, is occupied by a respectable enough tenant of 
mine; I told him I had a great desire for him to try the effect 
of lime on his land. He said he doubted its success, and 
could not venture to risque so much money as it would cost. 
Well, said I, fair enough; but as I wish to have the experi- 
ment tried, you shall have the lime for the mere carting; you 
may send to the place where it is to be bought, and at the 
term day you shall strike off the whole value of the lime from 
the rent due to me. When the pay day came, my friend the 
farmer came with his whole rent, which he laid down on the 
table before me, without deduction. ‘‘ How’s this my man; 
you are to deduct for the lime, you know.” ‘Why, Sir 
Walter,” he replied, ‘‘ my conscience will not let me impose 
upon you so far—the lime you recommended me to try, and 
which but for your suggestion I would never have tried, has 
produced more than would have purchased the lime half a 
dozen times over, and I cannot think of making a deduc- 
tion.” 





Young Men's Department. 


Chemical Catechism—Chapter VIII. 
[From Parkes’ Chemical Catechism.] 
OF SALTS.—[CONTINUED. ] 

What is meant by the DELIQUESCENCE ofa salt? 

Some salts have so great an affinity for water, that they 
absorb it with avidity from the atmosphere. Such salts 
thereby become moist or liquid, and are said to deliquesce, 
by exposure to atmospheric air.* 

What is meant by the EFFLORESCENCE of a salt ? 

Some salts, having less affinity for water than atmospheric 
air has, lose their water of crystallization by exposure, and 
readily fall into powder: such salts are said to effloresce. 
The crystals of sub-carbonate of soda and of sulphate of soda 
are good examples of this property. 

Are salts capable of uny other changes besides efflorescence and 
deliquescence ? 

Yes: salts have the properties of solubility} and fusibility. 

* Table of the action of atmospheric air on sume of the 
most common salts. 
























































Pure potash, - - - Deliquesces. 
soda, - - - Deliquesces. 
Carbonate of potash, - - Deliquesces. 
Bi-cardonate of potash, - Remains unchanged. 
Carbonate of soda, - - Effloresces. 
ammonia, - - Do. 
lime, - - - Unchanged. 
Magnesia, - - Do. 
Sulphate of potash, - - Do. 
soda, - - ° EfMloresces. 
lime, i ee 9 Unchanged. 
ammonia, - - Sub-deliquesces. 
magnesia, . - Unchanged. 
Nitrate of potash, - - Do. 
soda, - - - Sub-deliquesces. 
ammonia, - : Deliquesces. 
barytes, - - - Slightly efflorescent. 
lime, - - - Deliquesces. 
magnesia, - - Deliquesces. 
Muriate of potash, - - Unchanged. 
soda, - - - Do. 
lime, - - - Deliquesces. 
—— ammonia, - : Sub-deliquesces. 
——— barytes, - - Unchanged. 
—._ magnesia, - - Deliqueces. 
t Table of the comparative solubility of some of the com- 
mon salts. 
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Solubility in 100 parts of water. 




















What is meant by the soLuBILITY of a salt? 

It is its capacity to unite with and remain dissolved in wa- 
ter; but the different salts possess different degress of solubi- 
lity,* requiring more or less of this fluid for their solution. 
What is meant by the FusiBiLITY of a salt ? 

Salts have not only the property of dissolving in water, 
but will melt by exposure to great heat. The different salts 
require different degrees of heat to put them in a state of 
fusion. 

Have the different salts any action upon each other ? 

Yes: we have many instances of salts mutually decompos- 
ing each other. 

What takes place in these decompositions ? 

When such salts are mixed in solution, the acid of the first 
and the base of the second having more affinity for each other 
than for the base and acid with which they are respectively 
combined, double decomposition, as it is termed, ensues. 
The acid of the first unites with the base of the second, and 
consequently the base of the first combines with the acid of 
the second; so that two new salts are produced, differing in 
appearance, and possessing properties different from those of 
the original salts. 

What is the cause of this effect ? 

It is occasioned by mutual chemical attraction, and the 
operation itself is called double decomposition, or the effect 
of compound affinities. 

Can you give at example of this double decomposition ? 

Yes: If you add a transparent solution of sulphate of soda, 
or Glauber’s salt, to one of muriate of lime, the solution is 
immediately rendered turbid, and two new salts are formed. 
The sulphuric acid of the sulphate of soda combines with 
the lime of the muriate of lime and forms sulphate of lime or 
gypsum, and the soda which was combined with the sulphu- 
rie acid seizes the muriatic acid previously united to the 
lime and forms muriate of soda, or common salt, which con- 
tinues in the solution, but may be obtained in a dry form by 
evaporation and crystallization, ‘The white powder which 
precipitates, is the newly formed sulphate of lime. 

What other use is made of these decompositions ? 

By these means many valuable salts are procured for the 
use of the chemist and the manufacturer, which can be form- 
ed in no other way. 

What knowledge have we attained respecting the native salts ? 

Many of the salts are found native; and since the science 
of mineralogy has been so much cultivated, great attention 
has been paid to these natural productions. 

What salts are furnished by nature in the greatest abundance? 

The carbonates, the sulphates, and the muriates are most 
abundant; but some of the nitrates, borates, &c. are also 
found native. 

Which of the carbonates have been found native ? 

Of carbonate of limet there are immense mountains in 
most parts of the world: carbonate of barytes has been found 
in Lancashire and elsewhere; carbonate of strontites, at 
Strontian in Scotland; carbonate of soda in the natron beds 
of Egypt, in the East Indies; and carbonate of potash, as 
well as the carbonate of soda, has been discovered in some 
spring waters, 

What sulphuric salts are found native ? 

Sulphate of soda is found in some salt springs; sulphate 
magnesia, in spring water;{ the sulphate of alumina i 
abundant at Whitby and Glasgow; sulphate of barytes, in 
Derbyshire and other parts of the world; the sulphate of 
strontites abounds in some parts of Gloucestershire; and few 
salts are more copiously disseminated than the sulphate of 
lime, particularly in the vicinity of Paris, and hence its 
name Plaster of Paris. 

What native muriatic salts are there? 

Muriate of lime occurs with rock-salt, and muriate of mag- 
nesia is found in abundance in sea-water; muriate of ammo- 
nia appears in the neighborhood of volcanos; and muriate of 
soda not only exists in immense quantities in the ocean, but 
vast mountains in different parts of the world are entirely 
formed of this salt.§ 
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*We generally denominste all salts as insoluble, which 
require for solution more than 1000 times their weight of wa- 
ter. An opinion may in some measure be formed of the so- 
lihility of a salt by its force. Those salts which have the 
most taste are generally the most soluble in water. ‘I'hus 
Epsom salt dissolves in its own weight of water at the com- 
mon temperature of the atmosphere, and the solution con- 
tinues perfectly fluid and transparent; while sulphate of lime 
reyuires 500 times its own weight of water to hold it in so- 
lution. 

t Chalk, limestone, and marble, are all included in the 
term, carbonate of lime. The late experiments of Sir James 
Hall have thrown great light on the formation of these na- 
tural productions. See Edmburgh Philosophical Transac- 
tions, Vol. iv. 

Carbonate of lime is found also in a crystallized state, in a 
mineral called calcareous spar. It has never yet been crys- 
tallized by art. This process of Nature may require many 
ages to effect, for aught we know. 

¢ Sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of lime are both very 
common in our spring waters; the last salt and supercarbo- 
nate of lime are the chief causes of what we call hard waters, 
which are very uawholsome, and unfit for washing. When 
soap is used with these waters a double decomposition takes 
place, the sulphuric acid of the selenite unites with the al- 
kali of the soap and forms sulphate of potash or sulphate 
of soda, which remains in solution; while the magnesia or 
lime unites with the tallow, and forms an insoluble com- 
pound which swims upon the surface of the water like curds, 
In this way hard waters require inuch more soap for any 
given purpose than rain water, or waters which do not con- 
tain these earthy salis. Such waters are also unfit for boil- 
ing any esculent vegetable; but they may be rendered soft 
by adding to them a very little carbonate of soda, or carbon- 
ate of potash, 24 hours previous to their use. By this addi- 
tion a decomposition will be effected, and the carbonate of 
lime, a very insoluble salt, precipitated. 

§ The salt mines near Cracow in Poland, which have 
been worked ever since the middle of the thirteenth century, 
contain an immense store of muriate of soda. The excava- 
tions have been made with so much regularity and beauty, 
that these mines are visited by travellers as one of the greut- 
est curiosities in the world. Eight hundred workmen are 


Which of the siTRIc salts are found native ? 

Nitrate of potash is collected in various parts of the globe; 

nitrate of magnesia sometimes occurs in combination with 

that salt; and nitrate of lime is found also in the same com- 
bination, and likewise in mineral springs: these are the only 

nitric salts that have been seen native in any large quanti- 
ties. 

Are any other of the salts found native ? 

Yes: vast rocks in Derbyshire and elsewhere are formed 
of fluate of lime; borate of soda is found in a crystallized 

state in the kingdom of Thibet; borate of magnesia at Lune- 
burg in the kingdom of Hanover; and phosphate of lime, 

which is the basis of all animal bones, exist native in Hun- 

gary, and composes several entire mountains in Spain. 

How do you imagine that these umense masses of salts have 
been formed by nature ? 

The huge mountains of salts we have been speaking 
of, and which occur in various parts of the earth, were pro- 
bably formed in very remote ages, and by processes of which 
we can form no idea. It may indeed be supposed that these 
changes have been slow and gradual, for several of the na- 
tive salts exhibit marks of regularity and beauty in their 
crystallization, Which cannot be imitated by art.” 

Have geologists attempted to account for the production of 
the immense quantities and varieties of salts found in different 
states in various parts of the earth ? 

The cause of this order of things can only be referred to 
the will of the Creator,t who has seen fit, in the composi- 
tion of many of the mountainous parts of the globe, to pre- 
fer these compound substances to the more simple and inert 
earths. 


to the eye no interruption in its saline texture, and at the 
depih of 450 feet, liows a stream of pure, fresh and transpa- 
rent water, which is received in large wooden vessels, where 
the workmen and horses of these subterranean regions 
quench their thirst, As it was impossible that this spring 
could filter through the salt, Nature, who buries her master- 
pieces in the bowels of the deepest mountains, has placed in 
this monstrous mass a stratum of clay sufficiently thick to 
allow the stream of water, destined to refresh the workmen, 
to pass through it in such a manner as to be protected from 
the action of the salt, of which # very small quantity would 
injure its salubrity. 

* In order to account for these productions of Nature, va- 
rious theories of the world have been‘ formed by philosophers 
in different periods. Some of these have had many support- 
ers. Thus we have hed the theories of Burnet, Woodward, 
Whiston, Buffon, Whitehurst, Laplace, and other noted geo- 
logist who have written on the subject since their time. 

The theories which divide the opinions of the philosophers 
of the present day, are those of Hutton und Werner, The 
former supposes the agency of hect, and is called the Pluto- 
nian system; the latter, which attributes all the present ap- 
pearances of the globe to the effect of water, is called the 
Nepturian system, 
+t We have abundant reason to believe that nothing is for- 
tuitous, but that every thing upon this fair world of ours is 
the effect of design; for every thing around us bears evident 
marks of the skill and beneticence of its Omnipotent Author, 
Is it not then reasonable to infer, that the formation of the 
whole of the globe entered into the divine plan; and that 
the constitution of the interior of its mountains resulted from 
the determination of infinite wisdom, and must have impor- 
tant uses in some future period of the world !— 

‘* For, lives the man whose universal eye 

Hath swept at once the unbounded scheme of things; 
Mark'd their dependence so; and firm accord, 

As with unfaltering accent to conclude 

That this availeth naught?” 

Itis probable indeed, that the profusion of earthy and al- 
kaline salts which occur in the more elevated parte of the 
earth may, among other purposes, have been intended as 
magazines for the future renovation of the soils in their vi 
cinities. ‘They are in general of a nature to be washed down 
by the rains; and, by means of rivers, &c. are sometimes 
transported to considerable distances from their native beds. 
It is remarkable that these salts are generally found only in 
the secondary mountains, the mabe ds of the primitive rocka 
being entirely different. These latter contain no remains of 
organic bodies whatever, and are composed, for the most 
part, only of five ingredients, viz: silica, alumina, lime, 
magnesia, and iron; of which silica is by far the most abun- 
dant, and universal. Though a comparative softness has 
been given to the secondary mountains, which thus appear 
to have been designed for the successive production of allu- 
vial depositions, for the renovation of soils, &c.—the rocks 
of granite, the foundations of the globe, are so extremely 
hard, that it is imagined they would resist the constant 
wash of the ocean for ages without any apparent diminution, 
Where they were originally fixed by the hand of Nature— 

“ They still remajn, 
Amid the flux of many thousand years, 
That oft has swept the toiling race of men 
And all their labor’'d monumentsaway.” ‘THomson. 

In this arrangement we perceive nothing like a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, but, on the contrary, the same satisfac- 
tory marks of contrivance, which force themselves upon our 
notice whenever we contemplate the various phanomena of 
the world, or study any of the great operations of nature. 














Wealth.—Wealth in this country may be traced back to 
industry and frugality: the paths which lead to it are open 
to all; and such is the joint operation of the law and the cus- 
toms of society, that the wheel of fortune is in constant re- 
volution, and the poor of one generation furnishes the rich 
of the next. 

In business, the keeping close to the matter procureth dis- 
patch; and true dispatch is a rich thing. 

Without frugality, none can be rich—and with it few 
would be poor, 





Daily valne of Sunshine —The editor of the Genesee Far- 
mer rates the agricultural products of the United States at 
five hundred millions of dollars annually, the perfection of 
which depends on the weather of four months, June, July, 
August and September. Without sunshme the crops would 
he a failure, either totally or partially, and hence we may 








employed in them, who raise 168,000 quintals of salt annu- 





SALTS. 
at 60°. at 212°, 

Sulphate of potash, - - 6.25 20. 
—— soda, - - - 37. 125. 
—— lime, - - - - 0.22 0.2 
—— ammonia, - - 50. 100. 
—— magnesia, - - - 190. 133. 
Nitrate of potash, - - 14.25 100. 
— soda, - - - - 33. 100. 
Muriate of potash, - - 33-42 

soda, - - - - B56 36.16 
— lime, : : ° 2. 
—— ammonia, - - : 336 
Carbonate of potash, - 25 83.33 
— soda, - - - - 50. 100. 
—— ammonia, : - a. 100. 








ally. Through the enormous mass of salt, which presents 





estimate its average value at four millions of dollars daily. 
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LBANY NURSERY .—This establishment now of- 


fers perhaps the best collection of Pears now in the 
country; [see the June number of the Cultivator.] Also, 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, Ornamental Trees, Green-House 
Plants, &c. &c. A catalogue will soon be printed, and for- 
warded to order. Address J. BUEL & Co. post-paid. — tf 
3 peor SALE—The subscriber wishing <1 
3 ee to close up his business, offers for sale = 13 
the valuable Iron and Lumber Establishment, formerly own- 
ed and oceupied by Penfield & T'aft, situated on Putts creek, 
six miles from Lake Champlain, in Crown Point, Essex co. 
N. Y. ‘The premises in question consist of a valuable water 
power, with a fall of more than 100 feet within sixty rods; 
on which there is now in operation a Grist-Mill with three 
run of stones, propelled by an overshot wheel; two Saw- 
Mills, one with overshot wheel and double gear, all nearly 
new and in good order; a Forge with two tires; and a ma- 
chine shop for pounding and separating ore, The water for 
propelling these works 1s held in reserve by four ponds or 
reservoirs on the premises; the upper one being about 2} 
miles in length, forming an ample reservoir for the whole 
works below, and affording sufficient water in itself for driv- 
ing « forge with four fires and a rolling mill. 

Adjoining the works are 600 acres of land, one-fourth of 
which is under geod cultivation; on which are five dwelling- 
houses, convenient barns and out-houses, a store, blacksmith 
shop, and buildings convenient for other purposes, 

There is also 1,000 acres of fine timbered land lying two 
or three miles from the above deseribed works. Also, about 
five miles distant are 800 acres fine timbered land, on which 
are two Saw-Mills, and one of the richest, most extensive 
and valuable beds of iron ore yet found in the U, States. 

Alvo, 1,900 acres of land in the towns of Schroon and 
Wost Moriah, Essex co, the greater part of which is covered 
with pine timber; 100 acres of which is under good culture, 
and on which is a good saw-mill, blacksmith shop, several 
dwelling-houses, barns and out-houses, 

(iso, one-hualfofa farm of 130 acres, situate on Lake Cham- 
plain, near the mouth of Putts creek, 2-3ds of it under good 
improvement; on which there isa large and convenient wharf. 

On examining the above described premises, they will be 
found to combine unparalleled advantages for prosecuting an 
extensive business in the manufieture of lumber and iron, 
and for the sale of ore. 

Such parts or parcels of the premises as are necessary for 
prosecuting the manufacture of iron and the sale of ore, will 
he disposed of separately from, or in connexion with, the lum- 
bering establishment, as may suit the purchaser. 

for the terms of sale, and all further particulars, inquire of 
the subscriber on the premises. ALLEN PENFIELD. 


a. or SALE—A Splendid Country Seat in the 
Highlands, on the Hudson River. That bean- 
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{BML tiful country residence, known by the name of the 
BEVERLY ESTATE, containing four hundred acres of land, 
about two hundred of which are fine level arable soil, of an 
excellent quality, ina good state of cultivation, and not sur- 
passed by any on the river for fertility; the remainder is fine 
and thrifty tember land. The situation is the most eligible on 
the flidson, extending one mile and a halfon the river, wit! 


a bold shore and convenient dock, nearly opposite West- | 


Point, and within fifty miles of New-York. The prospect is 
extensive and diversified, reaching from St Anthony's Peak 
on the south, to the bay and city of Newburgh on the north. 
This estate can conveniently be divided into three farms, giv- 
ing an equal proportion of front on the river, and of arable 
and timber land to each Almost every enclosure is supplied 
with living springs of the purest water. There is on said es- 
tate a pliin house, (formerly the head-quarters of Gen. Ar- 
nold;) also ont-houses necessary to carry on the business of 
the farm. he single fact that during the whole time the 
cholera raged thronghout the state, not one ease oceurred 
within ten miles of this place, is sufficient to prove the unri- 
valled salubrity of the situation. The facilities of intercourse 
pith the city, that can be reached in four hours, by means of 
numerous steam-boats, are great, and daily increasing, both 
bs regards pleasure, and the convenience of a near market for 
produce of every description. 

For conditions of sale, apply to STEPHEN A. HALSEY, 
189 Water-street, New-York, or RICHARD D. ARDEN, on 
the adjoining farm. Ardenia, 23d April, 1839. jot 


ULBERRY TREES.—A few thousand Mulberry 
1 Trees are for sale at the Albany Nursery. They con- 
sist of the Multicaulis, Brussa, Chinese, that is, the product 
of Chinese seed, and the common white. The prices will 
depend upon size and quality. The Brussa is more hardy 
than the common, and the Chinese about as hardy; and the 
three kinds are believed to be equal, if not superior, to the 
Multicaulis, for silk; though it is proper to add, none of the 
mulberries that we have tried are propagated with so much 
facility, from buds and cuttings, as the multicaulis. The 
prices will be conformed to the average market price. — tf 


OTICE.— The second Fair of the Onondaga and Cort- 
1 land Association, will be held at Tully, on the first 
Wednesday of October next, for the exhibition of all kinds of 
Stock and Mechanics’ products. All who feel interested are 
invited to attend. ‘Tully, August 15, 1839. 
Sept-lt. H. A. CHASE, Sec’y. 


‘OUTH-DOWN SHEEP.—The subscriber will sell 
WO the following Sheep, delivered at Albany, if applied for 








soon, VIZ: rice 
1 full bred South-Down Buck, (imported,) 3 years old, $80 
1 do do do l yearold, 40 
6 do do do Lambs, 30 
10 do South and Hampshire Down Ewes, (some of 


which were imported by Mr. Hawes, in 1833,) very old, price 
from $20 to $25. Eight Ewes from 1 to 2 years old, half 
South Down and half Bakewell, price $10. 
All letters, postage paid, will be punctually attended to. 
CALEB N, BEMENT, Three Hills Farm, Albany. 


Te THE SILK GROWERS OF THE UNITED 

STATES.—In consequence of the difficulty of purchas- 
ing cocoons in the present state of the silk culture in this 
country, (competent agents for the purchase, at a distance, 
are not at present to be had,) and as the reeling of the co- 
coons is the foundation of the whole business in a national 
point of view, the subscriber is induced to receive cocoons 
from all parts of the country, to be reeled on shares, in the 
Italian style, for exportation; the silk to be returned to the 
owner, or the market price in cash, as may be desired. Per- 
sons sending cocoons for reeling, will please name for what 
purpose it is intended, whether for Sewing Silk, which re- 
quires 20 to 25 cocoons (or fibres to the thread,) or the finer 
qualities for weaving, say from 6 to 10, inclusive, and the 
product will necessarily vary with the quality of the cocoons. 
Worms poorly fed will produce light thin eocoons, and many 
of them so light that they will fill with water and sink, and 
consequently be lost. Cultivators will therefore see the im- 











| freight to, or cartage in, New-York. 








portance of producing good cocoons—the largest are not al- 
ways the best. ‘I'he cocoons should be firm and hard to the 
touch. A large spongy cocoon will not yield much silk. 

‘The terms for reeling for the present season, will be 20 per 
cent of the silk produced from each parcel of cocoons, which 
as they will be necessarily received in small parcels, will be 
attended with more trouble and expense than in after years, 
when the feeding of silk worms will be as extensively fol- 
lowed as is now the growing of cotton. 

SAMUEL WHITMARSH. 

Northampton, Mass. July 8, 1839. 

N. B. The cocoons should be thoroughly seasoned before 
packing; they should not be damp, as they will heat in trans- 
portation. All bad cocoons in which the worms have died, 
should be rejected. They may be packed in flour barrels or 
boxes, with Aoles bored in the top and bottom, to give air, or 
in bags within crates, or in any way to prevent crushing them. 
They should not be crowded, but shaken into the barrels with 
the floss on. They may be shipped from any part of the U. 
States, direct to Hartford or New-Haven, Conn. whence they 
will be received by the canal or river boats, directed to 
“* Samuel Whitmarsh, Northampton, Mass.” sept-2t. 


MPORTED CATTLE—BERKSHIRE PIGS.— 
The subscriber intending to return to England, offers for 
sale his stock of Imported Durham Short Horned Cattle and 
Berkshire ligs, at his residence, English neighborhood, Ber- 
gen county New-Jersey, five miles from New-York. ‘The 
stock consists of 15 head of milking cows, 1 two-year old 
heifer, 4 one-year old heifers, and from 8 to 10 spring calves. 
Four of the above cows are imported, and the remainder are 
got by the imported Herd-Book Bulls Dishley, Durham, Wye- 
Comet, Hall’s Comet, Memnon, Admiral, Denton, &c. 

BERKSUIRE PIGS.—Ten breeding Sows, in pig and 
with pigs by them at the present time, from 40 to 50 Pigs 
ready for delivery at any time, at prices from $10 to $29 per 
pa'r, delivered in New-York. 

‘Lhe imported Herd-Book bred bull Bloomsbury is with the 
Cows for the season, and from present appearance will soon 
all be inecalf. The yearlings and spring calves are all by my 
bull Snow-Ball, late Minevis, by Wye-Comet, dam Nelle, 
bred by Israel Munson, Esq. of Boston, got by the imported 
bull Admiral; grand-dam Rosa, bred by Mr. Munson, by the 
imported bull Denton, owned by Stephen Williams. of North- 
borough, Mass.: great-grand-dam ‘Tuberose, bred by Mr. 
Wetherall, and imported by Mr. Munson, 

For further particulars, see Herd-Book; Dishley, page 63, 
Durhain, page 567; Wye-Comet, page 200; Admiral, page 2, 
Denton, page 43; Tuberose, page 524. 

BENJAMIN BRENTNALL, English neighborhood, 
sept-3t, Bergen co. N. J. 5 miles from N. Y. 
YERKSHIRE PIGS.—The subscribers are ready to 
) receive orders for their fall litters of Berkshire Pigs. — 

Several of their sows will come in from the 25th of August 
to the Sth of September. Orders for the south ean be serit to 
New-York every day in the week, (Sundays excepted,) and 
reshipped by a faithful person, without charge, exeept for 
Orders or letters of in- 
quiry, post-paid, will receive immediate attention. 

H. & J. CARPENTER, Norwich, Con. 





sept-2t. 
MPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORNS.—\Mr. 
WHITAKER’S third sale of high bred improved Short- 
Horns, by the ship Napier, will be held at Powelton, near 
Philadelphia, on Friday Sept. 20, 1839, at 10 o'clock A. M. 
The subscriber is authorised by Col. Powell to say, that 
all the best cattle which he has at any time imported, and 
the improved short-horns which he considered the best in 
England, were either in Mr. Whitaker's possession, or were 
derived from his fold. Col. Powell has not the slightest in- 
terest in Mr. Whitaker's sales. Philadelphia, July 15, 1839. 
ts C. J. WOOLBERT, Anctioneer. 





LBANY SEED STORE, 
GARDEN and AGRICULTURAL 
Seeps, ImpLtements, Toois, &c. 
kept constantly for sale at his Seed 
Store, 317 North Market-street, 
wholesale and retail, consisting of 
a large assortment. It is the in- 
tention of the proprietor to test all 
seeds of which there is any doubt 
respecting their vitality, by sow- 
ing a few seeds in a small pot, before offering them for sale. 
And purchasers can test for themselves, any seeds of which 
they are distrustful, by sowing a few in a box of fine earth, 
and placing it in a warm room, exposed to the sun, where, 
if kept moist, the seed, if good, will vegetate in a reasona- 
ble ume. In all cases where seeds prove to be bad, they 
will be replaced by others, or any reasonable satisfaction 
made. ‘The proprietor has enlarged his establishment and 
increased his supplies, and with his experience in the busi- 
ness, together with his facilities for obtaining supplies, 
through Mr. GEORGE C. THORBURN, and his exten- 
sive correspondence and facilities for obtaining seeds, he 
fiatters himself he will be able fully to meet the wishes and 
expectations of the public, and make the ALBANY SEED 
STORE and AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY wor- 
thy of the high character it has already attained. 

Persons ordering Seeds and Implements from a distance, 
with whom [ am unacquainted, without remitting payment, 
are expected to give references in this city or New-York. 

Sept-tf WILLIAM THORBURN. 


REAT SALE of IMPROVED SHORT-HORN 

A CATTLE AND BLOOD HOKSES.—The subscribers 
will sell at auction, on Tuesday the 10th day of September next, 
at the farm of Samuel Allen, on the Niagara river, two miles 
below Black-Rock, the entire stock of Imported Short-Horn 
Cattle, for several years past bred on the farm of L. F. Allen, 
on Grand-Island. 

The herd consists of about thirty, including Cows, Bulls, 
Heifers and Calves. Several of them have been imported 
by one of the subscribers, direct from England, and with 
their produce, are surpassed by few animals in the country. 
In addition to these, every animal offered is the direct de- 
scendant of thorough bred imported stock, and of unques- 
tionable purity of blood. 

With the above will be sold twenty select and beautiful 
animals, consisting of pure Devon; crosses of different de- 
grees between the Devon and Improved Short-Horns; cross- 
es of the Alderney and Ayreshire with the Short-Horns. 
These are Cows, Heifers and Calves, all superior animals. 

: LSO—The superb horse ‘‘ BELL- 
FOUNDER,” got by imported Bellfoun- 
der, the best thorough-bred trotting horse 
ever in America, and out of the imported 
mare Lady Allport, bred by T. 'T. Kis- 
sam, Esq. of Long-Island. The stock of this horse is unsur- 
passed in the country for size, speed and action—together 
with several elegant, thorough-bred breeding mares and fillies, 
and two or three young horse colts, the produce of the above. 
These animals are of the highest character as roadsters, and 
as trotters, no blood in the country has excelled them. They 
are all from the best stables of Long-Island. Also, a beauti- 
ful pair of full-bred matched fillies, five years old. All these 
horses are blood bay. 

This entire stock will be sold without reserve, to the high- 
est bidder, commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. They can be 
shipped within an hour from the farm, on board the steam- 
boats to go up the Lakes, or on board canal boats at the farm. 

Catalogues of the animals, with descriptions and pedigrees, 
will be prepared, and the stock may be viewed at the farm 
previous to the sale. A credit of sixty days will be given on 
approved notes or acceptances, payable at a bank either in 
Buffalo, Albany, or New-York, for all sums over $300. 

SAMUEL ALLEN. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Black-Rock, N. Y. June 25, 1839. 


a SALE—TWO SOUTH-DOWN 
BUCK LAMBS.—The subscriber im- 
ported, in the fall of 1837, two ewes and a- 
buck, selected from the Earl of Leicesters 
9 flock, (Holkham,) of whieh the above is the 

Near Dobb's Ferry, Pa. July 28, 1839. 

JAMES A. HAMILTON. 

EW-YORK URATE AND POUDRETTE 
COMPANY, not incorporated, but carried on by indi- 
vidual enterprise. The manures are not divided among the 
stockholders, as are those belonging to another establishment, 
but sold to applicants for cash on delivery. Orders are sup- 
plied in the order of time in which they are received. Urate 
59 cents and Poudrette 40 cents per bushel, with contingent 
charges for bags or barrels, &c. 

The company are daily preparing for use, during the warm 
dry weather, the materials collected during the past winter, 
and will have several thousand bushels ready before the first 
of October next. The material is disinfected and rendered 
free from offensive smell by a compound, every part of which 
isin itself a good manure. The experience of the past and 
present year, 1838 and 1839, on Long Island, has satisfied 
many of the farmers that these manures have the quickest 
operation upon vegetable matter, producing greater abun- 
dance, and the cheapest of any manure they have ever tried. 

Amended instructions for their use, the result of practical 
experience, will be furnished on application. The effect of 
Poudrette upon grape vines and morus multicaulis is beyond 
all comparison. This company are erecting large and ex- 
tensive works in the vicinity of the city of New-York to 
prepare the manures; and farmers and gardeners may confi- 
dently rely onasupply. Orders, post paid, directed to ‘* The 
New-York Urate and Poudrette Company,” box number 1,- 
211, post-office, New-York, or sent to the store of S'TILL- 
WELL & DEY, number 365, Fulton-strect, Brooklyn, will 
be attended to. New-York, July 17, 1839. 

The company will be very much obliged to gentlemen who 
have used the manures, to give them a statement in writing 
what has been the result of their use and experiments in re- 
lation .o them. aug-4t. 
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